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Series introduction 



It is not possible to understand the nature of educational administration without 
understanding the broader context of public administration or, further, the social 
and political debate over the nature of the state, civil society and the economy, 
and their relaticnships. The series of volumes of which this book is a part addresses 
these various issues. Beginning with a discussion of the contested relationship 
between the individual and the state, the politics of administration Is set within 
the debpte over liberalism, Marxism and critical theory, and the nature of the crisis 
of the modern state. The impact of this crisis on public administration is then 
examined, especially in terms of the 'new* public administration and the notion 
of public good. An examination of educational administration follows, as do studies 
of the administrative context of curriculum and of evaluation. Finally, a discussion 
of the dialectical nature of educational administration is presented. 

The introductory essay of each volume is a digest of current debate and a 
contribution to it. So that readers may enter that debate rapidly key readings are 
appended as is an annotated bibliography of key works in the field. We hope 
that ilus presentation of the debate will encourage others to join in the exploration 
of such issues in educational administration. 




Richard J. Bates 
Course team chairperson 
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Introduction 

Without exception in the modern state education is subject to governance 
by bureaucracy. The structures, funding, context, credentials, purposes 
and achievements of educators arc everywhere subordinated to various 
forms of bureaucratic oversight. For the most part the bureaucracies are 
public bureaucracies— part ui the larger processes of public administra- 
tion which 'steer' the modern state. Public administration in turn is itself 
steered by political procedures which set public goals and demand public 
accountability. 

It follows, then, that any attempt to understand the administrative context 
of education must involve an attempt to understand the nature of public 
administration. In turn, public administration cannot be understood without 
an appreciation of the theories and philosophies which guide our understan- 
ding of the politics of the state. 

This monograph provides a brief introduction to such issues. The 
examination of the relations between the state, civil society and the economy, 
and of the mediating (or, as some would argue, inhibiting) role of public 
bureaucracies is, of course, a complex and abstract exercise. Such key 
concepts'arc themselves abstract and contentious even though their workings 
may have very concrete effects. The approach taken here is, however, 
historical and locates the development of such ideas within the continuing 
struggle to achieve various resolutions of the relations between the state 
(as protector and governor of the people), civil society (the people itself), 
and the economy (the productive and distributive arrangements of the 
society). 

The monograph is divided into three major parts. The first deals with 
the emergence of English liberalism and its associated ideas of representative 
democracy. These are contrasted with Continental notions of participatory 
democracy through a brief discussion of Rousseau. The second part 
examines three contemporary analyses of the emerging dilemmas of the 
liberal, democratic state. These are considered through the eyes of two 
liberal commentators and one social democratic commentator. The third 
section examines the impact of Marxist class analysis on the understand- 
ing of relations between state, economy and civil society. Here the analyses 
of Marx and Lenin are contrasted with that of Weber, and contemporary 
neo-Marxist analyses of crisis tendencies in the modern state are introduced. 
This section in particular focuses on the emerging role of state bureau- 
cracies— of pubKc administration — and the difficulties and possibilities that 
such agencies present. 

While no monograph the length of this one can hope to do justice to 
the cortlplexity of the debate over the relations between society, the state 
and bureaucracy, I hope that the condensed and selective analysis presented 
here will provide an appropriate introduction to areas of debate which form 
the background to a contemporary analysis of public administration. 
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The origins and traditions of liberalism 

Liberalism has been the dominant political philosophy of the YVcstu n wui kl 
for the past three centuries. Emergi » from the confusion attendant on 
the transformation of medieval culture in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, liberalism has concerned itself primarily with question* of the natuic 
of the state, of civil society and of the individual, and of the nature of the 
relationships that should exist between them. Traditionally these questions 
have centred on the concepts of individuality, democracy and consent. In 
one form or another these questions dominated politiail debate in the West 
until Karl Marx introduced further considerations in the nineteenth century . 

Perhaps the central achievement of liberalism has been the construction 
of a notion of the state as a form of public power independent of both ruler 
and ruled and constituting an arena for the legitimation aad imposition 
of authority in respect of the rights and obligations of each. This is not 
to say, of course, that the approaches to these issues have always been agreed 
among liberals. In fact the diversity of approach and argument is immense. 
None the less, running through the tradition is a unifying concern with 
the struggle of men (for the argument until very recently has largel) excluded 
women) for liberty and for freedom from the impositions of the absolutist 
state, in the form of either the Monarchy or the Church. 

The state first became an object of political analysis towards the end of 
the sixteenth century. As David Held (on whose analysis the first part of 
the current argument is largely based) has suggested: 

The historical changes that contributed to the transformation of medio al 
notions of political life were immensely complicated. Struggles between 
monarchs and barons over the domain of rightful authority; peasant 
rebellions against the weight of excess taxation and social obligation; the 
spread of trade, commerce and market relations; the flourishing of 
Renaissance culture with its renewed interest in classical political ideas 
(including the Greek city-state and Roman law), the consolidation of national 
monarchies in central and southern Europe (England, France and Spain), 
religious strife and the challenge to the universal claims of Catholicism, t he- 
struggle between Church and State — all played a part. As the grip of feudal 
traditions and customs was loosened, the nature and limits of political 
authority, law, rights and obedience emerge! as a pivomipatioii of Kuiopt an 
political thought. 

(Held IMtt, p. 2) 

Foremost among those who were struggling .with the new concerns was 
Thomas Hobbes who, in his book De Cive (firs' published in 1642) aimed 
'to make a more curious search into the rights of states and duties of subjec is 
(Hobbes quoted in Skinner 1978, p. 349). 

Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679) 

Hobbcs's starting point was the necessity of the involvement of the state 
in the prevention ef what he saw as an otherwise inevitable civil war — 
'such a war, as is of every man, against every man' (1962, p. 100). This 
necessity arises because 
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... the laws of nature, as justice, equity, modesty, mercy, and, in sum, doinq 
to others, as we would be done to, of themselves, without the' terror of some power, 
to cause them to be observed, are contrary to our natural passions, that 
carry us to partiality, pride, revenge, and the like. 

(Hobbes 1962, p. 129) 
The untrammelled indulgence of man's natural passions, according to 
Hobbes, makes 'the life of man, solitary, poor, nasty, brutish, and short' 
(1962, p. 100). This contention is, he suggests, exemplified by 

... the savage people in many places of America, except the government 
of small families, the concord whereof dependeth on natural lust, have no 
government at all; and live at this day in that brutish manner, as I said 
before. 

(Hobbes 1962, p. 101) 
The major problem for men is therefore, that of 

■ • ■ getting themselves out from that miserable condition of war, which is 
necessarily consequent . , , to the natural passions of men, when there is 
no visible power to keep them in awe, and tic them by fear of punishment 
to the performance of their convenants ... 

(Hobbes 1962, p. 129) 
Hobbes's solution is the construction of an all-powerful state— the 
'generation of the great lkviathan' (1962, p. 132)- whose absolute power 
shall be sufficient to subdue the natural passions of men and enforce the 
laws of nature. 

The only way to erect such a common power, as may be able to defend 
them from the invasion of foreigners, and the injuries of one another . . . 
is, to confer all their power and strength upon one man, or upon one 
assembly of men, that may reduce all their wills, by plurality of voices, unto 
one will: which is as much as to say, to appoint one man, or assembly of 
men, to bear their person; and every one to own, and acknowledge himself 
tr be author of whatsoever he that so beareth their person, shall act, or cause 
to be acted, in those things which concern the common peace and safety; 
and therein to submit their wills, every one to \\L will, and their judgments, 
to his judgment. 

(Hobbes 1962, p. 132) 
The construction of the state is, therefore, in principle the result of a 
contract between individuals. Its authority is that of the people. However, 
for Hobbes this contract is a once and for all affair and is incapable of being 
withdrawn. There is, therefore, little notion of the democratic state involved 
in Hobbes's conception. What is important., however, is Hobbes's insistence 
that in principle the existence of both society and the state is dependent upon 
agreement between free and equal individuals. Moreover, Hobbes was also 
enunciating one of the other major concerns of liberalism, that of finding 
an appropriate means for the expression of human nature which recon- 
ciled diverse individual interests. Hobbes also emphasised the importance 
of contract, consent and authority, ^uhc fundamental to Hobbes's pro- 
posals was the abiding tension in liberal philosophy between the claims 
of the individual and the power needed by the state to secure appropriate 
conditions in social zud political life. 
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Hobbcss initial statement of many of the founding principles of liberalism 
marks the beginning of the modern conception of the state and sets out 
many of the parameters of the subsequent debate. However, Hobbes n 
position was also profoundly illiberal in certain respects, as John Lucki was 
to point out. 

John Locke (1632-1704) 

Locke took particular exception to Hobbes's once and for a!! allocation of 
power to an absolute ruler. The problem with such a permanent alltxa- 
tion of absolute power of coercion, violence and oppression, Locke argued, 
was that if people could place so little trust in each other as to 'need' the 
coercion of an absolute ruler in order to lead a peaceful, commodious and 
productive existence, how could they be sure that the absolute rulu would 
himself be trustworthy? As Locke put it, such an argument suggests that 

. . . Men are so foolish that they take care to avoid what Mischiefs may 
be done to them by Pole-Cats, or Foxes, but are content, nay think it Safety, 
to be devoured by Lions. 

(Locke 1967, p. 346) 

Unlike Hobbes, Locke was not prepared to concede the once and for 
always allocation of authority to the absolute ruler. Rather, he argued that 
legitimate government always rested upon the consent of its citizens which 
coJd be revoked if the government failed properly to defend the interests 
of individuals in a state of nature. 

The state of nature has a law of nature to govern it, which obliges every 
one; and reason, which is that law, teaches all mankind who will but consult 
it, that, being all equal and independent, no one ought to harm another 
in his life, health, liberty or possessions. 

(Locke |%(>, |i,5) 

The fundamental function of the state is, therefore, the defence of such 
rights as are laid down by God's will and enshrined in the law. Citizens 
will not, as might have been possible under Hobbcs's absolute rulei, be 
subject to the arbitrary exercise of power, for those natural laws which 
govern the behaviour of citizens also govern the actions of government. 
The legislature, therefore, can be judged by its citizens according to its 
fulfilment of its obligations to protect the life, liberty and estate' of its 
citizens. Moreover, the citizens always retain the right to judge the 
behaviour of government. 

Who shall be judge whether the prince or legislature act contrary to elicit 
trust? . . . The people shall be judge; for who shall be judge whether his 
trustee or deputy acts well, and according to the trust reposed in him, but 
he who deputes him, and must, by having deputed him, still have a powci 
to discard him when he fails in his trust? 

(Locke 1966, p. 121) 

Thus, rather than the absolutist state advocated by Hobbes, Locke argued 
for a state directed only towards the maintenance of law and ordci at home 
and the protection from aggression from abroad. For within the context 
of such a state indiv iduals are best able b) their ow n efforts to satisf) tlu ii 
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needs and develop their capacities in a process of free exchange with others 
(Held 1983, p. 13). 

It might be thought that it i.s a small step from Locke's conception of 
liberalism to the implementation of democratic government. However, while 
ideas of individual rights, majority rule, and a division of powers were cer- 
tainly implicit in Locke's writings, the detailed working out of such prac- 
tices was yet to be accomplished. 

The extension of Locke's liberalism into a more detailed program for 
the development of a liberal democracy was a task undertaken by, among 
others, Jeremy Bcnth&.n and James Mill. 

Liberal democracy: Bentt.a.»t (1748-1832) and 
Mill (1773-1836) 

The problem of the accountability of the governors to the governed, which 
was largely ignored by Hobbes and treated in a somewhat restricted fashion 
by Locke, was to become the central problematic in the work of Bentham 
and Mill. The purpose of government, argued Bentham, Mill and the early 
utilitarians, was to ensure the achievement of the greatest good of the 
greatest number in society and the minimisation of pain and evil. The only 
means by which this might be retained as a central purpose of government 
was through making government accountable to the greatest number. Thus, 

only through democratic government would there he a satisfactory means 
for choosing, authorizing and controlling political decisions commensurate 
with the public interest, i.e. the interests of the mass of individuals. 

(Held 1983, p. 15) 

Fundamental to the shift towards liberal democracy was a shift from a 
religious towards a secular definition of the foundations of government. 
This was a shift brought about by the utilitarian's appeal to the emerging 
principles of science. Their attempt was to develop a theory of society based 
upon scientific rather than natural laws. Fundamental to this shift was the 
employment of the principle of utility which Bentham defined in the 
following way: 

By utility is meant that property in any object, whereby it tends to produce 
benefit . advantage, pleasure, good or happiness . . . or ... to prevent the 
happening of mischief, pain, evil, or unhrppincss to the party whose imc^st 
is considered: if that pa. ty be the community in general, then the happiness 
of the community: if a particular individual, then the happiness of that 
individual. 

(Bentham 2948, p. 126) 
It follows that the role of government is to promote the maximum utility, 
that is, the maximu n happiness of :he maximum number of its citizens. 
This 'scientific' principle replaces the previous dependence on theories of 
natural or divine law. 

Individuals, moreover, in or 'cr to maximise their personal utility or hap- 
piness, must be free to pursue their interests with minimum restrictions, 
as different individuals pursue different goals in the achievement of their 
own happiness. Thus the role of the state is a minimal one of ensuring 
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. . . the conditions necessary for individuals to pursue their interests without 
risk of arbitrary political interference, to participate freely in economic tran- 
sections, to exchange labour and goods on the market and to appropriate 
resourees privately. 

(Held 1983, p. 16) 

Governments, in this view, arc bound to protect such conditions under 
which happiness may be pursued and 'abstain from all such measures as 
tend to the unhappincss of their subjects' (Bcntham 1948, p. 55). Citizens 
are obliged to obey 'so long as uie probable mischkfs of obedience are less than 
(he probable mischiefs of resistance* (Bentham 1948, p. 55). 

For Mill and Bcntham the individual pursuit of maximum utility or hap- 
piness in the fulfilment of desires was the fundamental right of the citizen 
and the state was to be organised so as to facilitate such pursuit by its 
members. As Held points out, however 

Their account of democracy establishes it as nothing but a logical require- 
ment for the governance of a society, freed from absolute power and tradi- 
tion, in which individuals have endless desires, form a body of mass 
consumers and arc dedicated to the maximization of private gain. Demo- 
cracy, accordingly, becomes a means for the enhancement of these ends — 
not an end in itself. 

(Held 1983, p. 17) 

It was left to James Mill's son, John Stuart Mill (1806-1873) to argue in 
his essay On Liberty that only democracy was compatible with the pursuit 
of individual liberty and the highest and harmonious development of 
individual capacities. For J. S. Mill liberty of thought, discussion and action, 
as well as the pursuit of happiness, were fundamental in the development 
of reason. The development of reason, in turn, sustained liberty. 

Representative democracy and the construction of a government accoun- 
table to the citizenry and committed to the development of reason and the 
protection of liberty were seen by Mill as means of developing and sus- 
taining conditions supportive of individual and social development. As a 
corollary of this argument J. S. Mill, unlike his father or Bentham, also 
argued that gross disparities in wealth and power were incompatible with 
the maximisation of the good of the greatest number. Thus, in order to 
redress such disparities, ideas of universal suffcragc and full citizenship 
for all members of society became incorporated into the notion of liberal 
democracy. It has, of course, taken a great deal of struggle on the part 
of the disenfranchised groups in many countries to make progress towards 
the realisation of t'le ideal. 

The ideal of demjeracy is not, however, an agreed ideal. It is, like most 
of the ideas so far discussed, complex and contested. For instance, the 
distinction between representative and participatory democracy is one that 
was made with some force by Rousseau who argued, according to one com- 
mentator, that 'sovereignty not only originates in the people, it ought to 
stay there' (Cranston 1968, p. 30). 

This contrast between the English notion of representative democracy 
and European notions of participatory democracy marks a major difference 
within liberal traditions, the former based upon a positiv istic epistcmolog) 
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and the latter upon a hermcneutic cpisteiDology. The conflict between these 
traditions runs through the history of liberalism until the present. 

Jean* Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778) 

Rousseau began his analysis of the social contract with the following 
observation: 

Man was born free, and he is everywhere in chains. Those who think 
themselves the masters of others are indeed greater slaves than they. How 
did this transformation come about? 

(Rousseau 1968, p. 49) 
Basically Rousseau's answer was that it resulted from the separation of the 
governors from the governed. Even under the form of liberal represen- 
tative democracy achieved in England, freedom was denied. 

The English people believes itself to be free; it is gravely mistaken; it is free 
only during the e^ction of Members of Parliament; as soon as the Members 
are eleeted, the people is enslaved; it is nothing. 

(Rousseau 1968, p. 141) 
The only way in which the social contract could properly be fulfilled, 
argued Rousseau, was by a form of government that allowed both self- 
regulation and ^-government, that is, by a form of direct, participatory 
democracy. In such a system the social contract would be continuously 
negotiated by an active, involved citizenry meeting together to decide what 
should be done and to construct laws for the conduct of social affairs. As 
Held puts the argument: 

The governed, in essence, should be the governors. In Rousseau's account, 
the idea of self-government is posited as an end in itself; a political order 
offering opportunities for participation in the arrangement of public affairs 
should not just be a state, but rather the formation of a type of society -a 
society in which the affairs of the state are integrated into the affairs of 
ordinary citizens. 

(Held 1983, p. 22) 

In essence, Rousseau was idealising a society without divisions, that is, 
a classless society — a notion to be taken up by Marx and his inheritors, 
though in a somewhat different fashion from that of Rousseau. 

Summary 

The foundations of the liberal democratic tradition were well in place by 
the end of the nineteenth century. Beginning with concerns over the freeing 
of individuals from the i/ranny of absolute rulers, liberalism gradually 
developed a notion of the separation of the state from civil society. This 
grew into the definition of an ever-widening private sphere of action in 
personal, business and family life. Moreover, with the growth of market 
economies, the protection of individual rights within a framework of a 
minimal state became a central feature of liberal theory. Freedom of choice 
(and contract) became a demand in more and more areas of social and 
economic life, in marriage, in religion, and in political and economic affairs. 
Alongside these demands were those for the extension of the franchise and 
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at least a nominal political equality. Liberalism also upheld notions of reason 
and toleration in the face of established tradition and absolute authority. 

While the benefits of liberalism were more apparent perhaps to males 
and property owners, and while progress towards a liberal democracy has 
been a painfully slow process of struggle which has yet to be fulfilled, the 
historical achievements of liberal ideals have been important in the struggle 
towards emancipation. Liberalism is not, however, without its dilemmas 
as we shall sec in the next section. 

Modern dilemmas of liberalism 

The dilemmas of liberal democracy have become increasing!) visible as 
the twentieth century progresses. Firstly, conflicts between state, economy 
and civil society appear to be intensifying. Secondly, as the traditional 
structures of institutional authority collapse, the governability of society is 
brought into serious question. Thirdly, the increasing complexity and 
differentiation of liberal society appears to jeopardise its cultural integrity 
There are many analyses of these difficulties. Three will be presented 
here. The first, that of Michel Crozier, is a wide-ranging liberal analysis 
of the crisis of democracy in Western Europe. The second, also a liberal 
analysis, is an examination by Thomas Spragens of the irony of liberal 
reason and its social and political consequences. The third analysis, that 
of social democrat Michael Walzer, examines current liberal dilemmas and 
the battle for the welfare state. 

Crozier: The crisis of democracy in Western Europe 

Crozier begins his analysis of the crisis of democracy in Western Europe 
(Crozier et al 1975) with two assertions: firstly, that the vigorous growth 
experienced by European economies in the period since the Second World 
War, combined with the increased politicisation of the population, has led 
to significant increases in complexity which, cumulatively, overload the 
policy and decision-making processes of democracies; and secondly, that 
the development of bureaucratic mechanisms of decision making and control 
foster irresponsibility and the breakdown of the consensus that is required 
for the operation of effective government. 

In support of the first argument concerning the problems resulting from 
complexity Crozier oilers three major causes: 

First ol all, social and economic developments ha\^ made it possible foi a 
great many more groups and interests to coalesce. Second, the information 
explosion has made it difficult if not impossible to maintain the traditional 
distance that was deemed necessary to govern. Third, the democratic ethos 
makes it difficult to prevent access and restrict information . . . 

(Crozier et al. 1975, p. 13) 

Fundamentally, however, the problem is one of the increased complexity 
of industrial and post-industrial systems and their internal and external 
systemic interdependence. In such a situation 'the more decisions the modern 
state has to handle, the more helpless *t becomes' (1975, p. 13). This is, 
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Crozicr argues, because interdependence increases the possibility of 
blackmail on the part of more and more groups. In the end, he suggests that 

. . . nobody can control the outcomes of the system; government credibility 
declines; decisions come from nowhere; citizens' alienation develops and 
irresponsible blackmail increases, thus feeding back into the circle. 

(Crozier ct al. 1975, pp. 13-14) 

This situation focuses particular attention on the relationship between 
politics, defined as the decision-making process, and administration, icd 
as the implementation process. As a result of 'the general emphasis on 
bureaucratic rule, the lack of civic responsibility, and the breakdown of 
consensus' (p. 16), the tension between decision making and implementa- 
tion is becoming severe. This is at least in part because two sets of actors 
are involved. 

First, in the decision-making game, multiple special interest groups jockey 
for position and influence, and the resulting coalitions may vary considerably 
according to the issues involved. As a result, the pattern of decision making 
may not be particularly coherent. 

Second, the implementation of such decisions is allocated to a completely 
different set of actors within state bureaucracies whose major orientation 
is to continuity and career within the power structure of the bureaucracy. 
Thus, not only may two quite discrete forms of decision making and 
reference be involved but 'it is quite frequent that the two games work 
(HHerently and may even be completely at odds' (Crozicr ct al. 1975, p. 16). 
This is especially the case in countries such as Italy and France where the 
instability of the political system leaves decision making essentially in the 
hands of bureaucrats. Such a situation leads to a condition in which 
'bureaucratic rule divorced from the political rhetoric and from the needs 
of citizens fosters among them alienation and irresponsibility which form 
the necessary context for the breakdown of consensus that has developed' 
(1975, p. 17). Even in Northern Europe and Scandinavia 'a general drift 
toward alienation, irresponsibility, and breakdown of consensus also exists' 
(1975, p.18). 

How did this situation come to be? Crozicr suggests that there are three 
interrelated kinds of cause: social, economic and cultural. 

As far as the social roots of the crisis are concerned Crozier lays the blame 
on the failure or 'liberalisation' cf\»aditional agencies of social control and 
the inadequacies of contemporary replacements. In the first place the 
difficulty is that 'in every developed country man has become much more 
a social animal than before' (1975, p. 20). As a result, 'the social texture 
of human life has become and is becoming more complex and its manage- 
ment more difficult. Dispersion, fragmentation and simple ranking have 
been replaced by concentration, interdependence, and a complex texture' 
(1975, p. 20). Thus, despite the 'long record of traditional social control 
imposed upon the individual by collective authorities, especially the state, 
and by hierarchical religious institutions . . . a basic contradiction' (p. 21) 
tends to appear. This contradiction takes the following form: 
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Citizens make incompatible claims. Because they press for more action to 
meet the problems they have to face, they require more social control. At 
the same time they resist any kind of social control that is associated with 
the hierarchical values they have learned to discard and reject. 



The impact of economic growth also seems to have exacerbated tensions. 
Initially, during the post-war boom, economic growth was expected to bring 
increased prosperity to all sections of the community and to serve an 
integrative function. However, things did not turn out as expected. Instead 
of appeasing tensions, material progress seems to have exacerbated them' 
(1975, p. 22). Crozier argues that three main factors explain this paradox. 

Fiistly, economic growth produced rapid rises in expectations among 
all groups in the community which could not all be satined by the limited 
outcomes of the boom, especially during the ensuing period of stagnation 
in the seventies. The consequent feelings of frustration, especially among 
those denied any alteration in their relative economic condition, were 
inevitable. 'Moreover . . . citizens have been more sophisticated politically 
and especially vulnerable to invidious comparisons from category to 
category' (1975, p. 22) 

Secondly, partly as a result of this condition of rising but frustrated expec- 
tations, working-class politics has become radicalised. Historically, 'at a 
simple level, the European revolutionary and nonconsensual ideologies of 
working-class parties and trade unions were associated with the economic 
and cultural lag that did not allow the working people a fair share in society's 
benefits' (1975, pp. 22-3). The forms of bargaining open to the working 
class have allowed only very partial success in attaining economic and social 
goals. Indeed, their participation in social decision making has been severely 
limited, thus fuelling a radical, non-consensual form of ideology. 

Thirdly, the disruptive nature of accelerated social change brought about 
by rapid economic growth has been extremely costly. In such conditio is 
various organisations and enterprises simply disappear while others face 
enormous growth. The geographic and occupational mobility imposed by 
such changes exact severe psychological costs. Associated with this rapid 
change in institutional structure and psychological security is a questioning 
of the remaining stable elements of traditional social control. Thus, 

in a society where social control had traditionally relied on fragmentation, 
stratification and social barriers to communication, the disruptive effect of 
change which tends to destroy these barriers, while forcing people to com- 
municate, makes it more and more difficult to govern. 



These three factors, Crozier argues, are interrelated effects of rapid 
economic growth. The associated pressures towards - jalitarianism and mass 
participation produce a volatile political situation. In his words: '. . . the 
direct effect of economic and geographical disruptions requires proper 
handling, it requires the imposition of collective disciplines which these 
disruptions make it impossible to generate' (1975, p. 24). 

As far as the cultural foundations of the present crisis are concerned, 
Crozier argues that three particular changes are involved. These he identifies 
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as the collapse of traditional institutions, the upsetting of the intellectual 
world and the impact of the mass media. 

The collapse of traditional institutions is exemplified by Grazier's account 
of the decline of moral authority in the Church and in education in par- 
ticular, but also in the Army and economic organisations. In each area, 
Crozier argues, 'the collapse is partly due to the disruptive effect of change, 
but it can also be viewed as the logical outcome of a general evolution of 
the relationship of the individual to society' (1975, p. 25). In particular, 
the freedom of choice for the individual in Western society has increased 
tremendously. 

During the late sixties 'the amount of underlying change was dramatically 
revealed in the political turmoil of the period which forced a sort of moral 
showdown over a certain form of traditional authority' (1975, p. 26). This 
'moral showdown' had a particular effect on the churches which lost both 
political and moral authority over their flocks, and within society at large. 
The hierarchy of the Church was particularly affected as recruitment to 
the bureaucracies of the Church declined and those who stayed within them 
gained more power and were more willing to challenge the moral authority 
of their superiors. The Catholic Church was the most severely affected by 
this because it was the most authoritarian. The recovery of moral influence, 
argues Crozier, depends upon the churches' acceptance of the collapse of 
their traditional authoritarian principles of social control. 

Education, as a moral establishment with major functions in social 
control, was also affected by this crisis in authority. Education, becoming 
widely shared and secularised, has also become highly differentiated and 
lost its claim to a sacred mission. As Crozier argues, in contemporary society 

knowledge is widely shared. Teachers have lost their prestige within society, 
and the closed hierarchical relations that made them powerful figures in the 
classroom have disappeared. Routine makes it possible for the system to 
work and the sheer necessity and weight of its functions will maintain it 
in operation. But the malaise is deep. The dogmatic structure disintegrates, 
no one knows how to operate without a structure and new forms do not 
appear to be emerging. 

(Crozier et al. 1975, p. 27) 
This crisis has been particularly evident in higher education, where new 
foi *ms and structures have expanded and challenged the role of the univer- 
sities and where universities themselves have been challenged from within 
by their own student bodies demanding relevance and participation in the 
democratisation of the curriculum. 

Other institutions are also affected, though perhaps less so, by this crisis 
in authority. The Army and various economic organisations are also subject 
to pressures for the assertion of individual choice and participation in 
decision making. 

According to Crozier, two serious consequences flow from these increas- 
ing institutional weaknesses. 

First, the integration of the working class into the social game is only partial, 
especially in the Latin countries and ai France. Second, the weight of the 
organizational middle classes of middle executives and supervisors constitutes 
a conservative, eventually paralyzing force. 
q 1 Q .(Crozier et al. 1975, p. 29) 
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Thus the collapse of traditional institutions of social control has not been 
accompanied by any major transformations of the relative power of middle 
and working classes, nor by new forms of participation which would allow 
the development of effective alternative means of social control. 

These problems of traditional institutions arc paralleled by another major 
change; that is, the upsetting of the intellectual world. This is a particularly 
important crisis, Crozicr suggests, because of the importance of culture 
in post-industrial society in which 'knowledge tends to become a basic 
resource of humanity' (1975, p. 30). It is in the area of culture, the main 
province of intellectuals, that post-industrial society may face its most impor- 
tant challenge. Indeed, 

we seem to be, as a matter of fact, in a cultural crisis which may be the 
greatest challenge that confronts Western societies, inasmuch as our capacity 
to develop appropriate decision-making mechanisms — the ungovernability 
of our societies — is a cultural failure. 

(Crozier et al. 1975, p. 30) 

This failure has several important elements. For example, the prestige 
and authority of intellectuals is threatened by the growth in their numbers. 
The more intellectuals there are, the less prestige there is for each' (1975, 
p. 31). Distinctions that used to divide intellectuals from the masses now 
appear within the professions themselves, dividing the more from the less 
prestigious. At the same time, the growth in numbers allows the appearance 
of major disagreements between experts thus lessening the authority of pro- 
fessional bodies. The internal problems of the professions arc matched by 
a shift in the orientation of post-industrial society which demands action- 
oriented rather than value-oriented expertise from its intellectuals. 

The more post-industrial society becomes intellectualizcd, the more it tends 
to displace traditional value-oriented disciplines to the benefit of action- 
oriented ones, that is, those disciplines that can play a direct role in policy- 
making. 

(Crozier ct al. 1975, p. 32) 

The result is a crisis of identity in the very intellectuals who shape the 
cultural identity of the society as a whole. The crisis 'reinforces the uncer- 
tainties and driving anxieties it is expressing and . . . projects on the whole 
of society the crises of identity its members are experiencing' (1975, p. 32). 
One concomitant is the growth of protest and revolutionary postures among 
intellectuals which constitute 'the stronger apocalyptic nihilism that forms 
the texture of our vanguard culture' (1975, p. 33). 

These factors, indicative, Crozier argues, t r the upsetting of the intellec- 
tual world, are immediately made available through the mass media which 
constitute the third major change in the cultural institutions of our society . 

The mass media are a particularly potent means of breaking down the 
old traditional structures of authority. This is largely because of their role 
in breaking down barriers to communication, upon which traditional struc- 
tures, in part, relied. At the same time, the immediacy of the mass media 
is matched by its incoherence. The presentation of information in a rapid 
but incoherent fashion threatens the transmission of social, cultural and 
political norms. 
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People's behaviour is not touched, really, but they can no longer rely on 
a coherent rationalization of its context, and they feel at a loss to find out 
how they relate to society. Anoinic rebellion, estrangement from society, 
and alienation certainly have dangerously progressed because of this cultural 
void. 



Despite this loss of cultural coherence, the media become a 'tremendous 
sounding board for the difficulties and tensions of society' (1975, p. 35) thus 
exacerbating the problems of governability. Moreover, the time lag which 
previously allowed governments time to reflect before public action has 
disappeared along with the willing allocation of tolerance and trust which 
made government possible. Again, the media also appear to be as loaded 
with ideology as the previous forms of old style oratory and rhetoric. All 
of these happenings reduce trust and confidence in government, exacer- 
bating the crisis of democracy. 

Finally, argues Crozier, inflation is a direct result of and contributor to 
the crisis. It is, he argues, 'an easy answer to the tensions of growth' (1975, 
p. 37). However, inflation also has a strong distorting effect on the relative 
positions of individuals and social groups. Thus it is an extremely 
destabilising process which, when rising to double digits, makes the cost 
seem more and more unbearable. Lack of confidence in the ability of govern- 
ment to control inflation also discourages public commitment and adds 
to the crisis of democracy and to the problems of government. 

None the less, Crozier suggests, amid this plethora of problems, European 
society continues to hold on to a number of fundamental political beliefs: 
firstly, the freedom of the individual; secondly, equality — albeit a 'stratified 
kind of egalitarianism' (p. 44); and, thirdly, order and efficiency. These 
strange bedfellows are, you will recognise, the inherited values of liberalism. 
Their historical development in Europe, Crozier argues, has been possible 
largely because of inherited institutional structures which provide for order 
and continuity in social, cultural and political affairs, that is, the order 
of stratification and separation. Thus, European society has at its heart 
a basic contradiction between the authority of traditional structures and 
the commitment to liberal values. 

Earlier democratic processes had been built on the separation of groups and 
classes. They relied as much upon institutionalized noncommunication as 
on democratic confrontation. Authority was worshipped as an indispensable 
means for achieving order although it was rejected as a dangerous inter- 
ference with freedom. Such a model could not stand structural changes that 
destroy barriers, force people to compete outside traditional limits, and 
suppress the distance that protected traditional authority. 

(Cr zier et al. 1975, p. 47) 

The durrcnt crisis in the governability of democracy in Western Europe 
is, therefore, indicative of the tensions between the principles of order and 
efficiency located within traditional structures of authority and social control 
and those other principles of liberalism such as liberty, democracy and 
equality which have continued to gain headway, 

A profound contradiction therefore develops. People tend to try different 
and more open practices or are being forced into them, but they cannot 
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stand the tensions these practices bring. Since they cannot also stand the 
authority that could moderate these tensions and brinrj back order over them, 
a very resilient vicious eircle develops. 

(Crozicr ct ah 1975, p. 47) 

Thus, although most European countries 'have always had a very strong 
tradition of state control and bureaucratic procedures to substitute foi theii 
political systems weaknesses* (p. 51), the current crisis of governability and 
democracy continues. The crisis is fundamentally that which has been at 
the heart of political philosophy since the beginning of liberalism. 

Indeed, the political crisis that has overtaken liberalism is increasingly 
acknowledged to have its roots in a number of cpistemological and philo- 
sophical confusions. One of the most elegant and sympathetic analyses of 
these confusions is that of the contemporary liberal philosopher Thomas 
Spragens. 

Spragens: The irony of liberal reason 

In his book The Irony of Liberal Reason (1981) Spragens argues that 

. . . the failure of liberalism to anticipate or to deal effectively with many 
of the problems of contemporary politics is a direct consequence of some 
rather profound philosophical weaknesses. The 'ironic flaw'oflibcralism has 
been the incapacity of its deepest assumptions — ontological, epistemologuai, 
and anthropologieal — to sustain its finest aspirations and ideals. 

(Spragens 1981, p. 5) 

In particular Spragens identifies four 'ironies*. The first is the reliance 
of liberalism on an image of man that was too narrowly rationalistic. That 
is, liberalism supposed that once the inhibiting effects of tradition and 
authority were wiped away 'the enlightened individual could be expected 
to discern his self-interest with careful reference to a felicific calculus and 
to behave accordingly* (1981, p. 6). Historically however, the expected con- 
sequences have not eventuated. Indeed 

. . . the belief that man needed only to be freed from his self-imposed tutelage 
to become a prudently hedonistic bourgeois has proved neither very duiabk 
nor very desirable. 

(Spragens 1981, p. 6) 

Moreover, 

Both the lower Irrational* components of the psyche — the deeper, darkei 
passions — and the higher 'irrational 1 side of the psyche — the transcendental 
urges expressed in religion and art — have not been easily expurgatable. Nor 
has their repression by the forces ofliberal rationality proved to be an unam- 
biguous blessing. 

(Spragens 1981, p. 6) 

The second irony identified by Spragens is the result of the idealised 
goal of the wholly free individual. The promised liberation has not, Spragens 
argues, been a wholly unmixed blessing. He quotes Durkhcim s classic stud) 
of suicide resulting from the excessive social rootlessness of 'anomie* and 
Keniston's commentary on the psychological consequences of disorienta- 
tion and alienation: 
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Historical dislocation can bring an enormous sense of freedom, of not being 
bound to the past, of creating oneself at each moment of one's existence. 
Yet characteristically a philosophy of absolute freedom, based on a denial 
of any necessary relationship with the past, is usually a philosophy of the 
absurd; the signs of this freedom arc not joy and triumph, but nausea and 
dread; and its possessors are not the creators but the Strangers and Out- 
siders of the universe. 

(Kcniston quoted in Spragens 1981, p. 7) 
The third irony to which Spragens draws attention is that which 
characterises the liberal view of powt~ in society. Essentially this view held 
that with the advent of liberal reason and the consumation of Enlighten- 
ment rationality, political power would be superseded and force employed 
only in situations where individuals were not amenable to reason. 

Sustained by the happy faith that the hand of nature could produce an 
optimum of social equilibrium, the more optimistic liberals tended to view 
the exercise of political power as an outmoded vestige of the irrational past. 
A truly rational political order would relegate the use of force to the status 
of something resorted to only in exceptional circumstances. Rational men 
would perceive the coincidence of long-run self-interest and the common 
good. The coercive power of social authority would be necessary only to 
curb the acts of those who for some reason deviated from the rational norm. 

(Spragens 198 J , p. 7) 

This assumption of a natural felicific calculus resulting from the pursuit 
of individual self-interest had the unique effect of equating the social struc- 
ture of liberal society with the 'natural order* of the universe. As a conse- 
quence, it laid the foundations for the emergence of a social Darwinism 
which argued that differences in social, political and economic power were 
not the result of contrived social arrangements but rather the inevitable 
result of a social order that was *in the nature of things'. This was a par- 
ticularly convenient ideology for the emerging middle class. 

This streak of naivete concerning the pervasive, if usually latent, function 
of power in society was, of course, ideologically useful to the bourgeoisie 
once they had triumphed historically. No greater balm for the conscience 
could be devised than the identification of one's own political ascendancy 
with the alleged disappearance of eoercion from everyday social life. Tae 
relative deprivation, often severe, of the lower (lasses could be seen as one 
of those unfortunate but inevitable facts of life beyond the reach ol human 
action. By transferring the social consequences of a capitalist economy to 
the heading'laws of nature', the problem of power in society could be largely 
repressed. 

(Spragens 1981, p. 8) 
This blindness to the role of power in society was a major Haw, one which 
was to have disastrous conr ^uences for, as Laski pointed out, 'a doctrine 
. . . that started as a method of emancipating the middle class changed, 
after lf89, into a method of disciplining the working class' (Laski 1936, 
p. 208) 

The fourth irony identified by Spragens involved the liberal attempt to 
separate economic and political forces and to interpose the notion of laissez- 
faire between political and economic activities. The early liberals clearly 
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believed that the major distortions of trade within and between nations 
were due to the interference of political processes with the natural forces 
of the free market. If only, they argued, the market was given its head 
the invisible hand of economic order would assert itself, under conditions 
of free competition between a multitude of individual producers, harmony 
would be achieved. 

The tendency toward laissez-faire originally tame from the perception that 
politically originated contrivances constituted the most important intei facial 
in the operations of the pure market model. Therefore, the early liberals 
espoused the elimination of state interference, since the free market not only 
would lead to an economic optimum but also would create a politically t ul\ au- 
la geo us wide dispersion of power. 



It was presumed that the logic of free competition between individuals 
in an open market would lead to the development of a system of rationally 
ordered priorities, rationally utilised resources, and rationally informed 
consumption. Unfortunately, as Braudel points out, 'there can be different 
versions of rationality within a single economy. There is the logic of free 
competition; and there is the logic of monopoly, speculation and power' 
(1982, pp. 576-7). Historically, the logic of monopoly capital has tended 
to overshadow the logic of free competition, especially since .he Industrial 
Revolution. As Suragens argues: 

By the latter pari of the nineteenth century, however, this prescription was 
made anachronistic by unanticipated developments in the workings of 
industrial capitalism. Monopolies, the great impediment to the beneficent 
consequences of a market economy, no longer were caused solely by political 
intrusion into the economic realm but instead could be generated internally 
by the economy itself. 



As Braudel suggests, the distinction between the market economy and 
capitalism is crucial for, while the market economy might approximate to 
the liberal ideal, monopoly capitalism brought about its antithesis. It is, 
therefore, 'important not to attribute to capitalism the virtues and 
"rationalities" of the market economy itself (B:audcl 1982, p. 577). The 
irony of liberalism was that, by advocating the laissez-faire economy, it 
provided at least one of the prerequisites for the emergence ol capitalist 
monopolies and the destruction of the free market. 

Collectively these ironies constitute the groundwork for a disaffection 
with liberalism. Increasingly it has been noted that the achievement of liberal 
ideals has produced consequences quite dilfercnt from those intended by 
the early liberals. The rhetoric of liberalism is at odds with reality, the ideal 
of liberalism at odds with its achievements. As Spragens suggests: 

At its outset, liberalism found strength in the congruence it percei\ed between 
the world as it ought to be and the world as it was coming to be. The libeial 
view of reality comfortably sustained liberal ideals. Today, however, the 
aspirations and ideals of liberalism seem to have become increasingl) 
detached from the modern perception of reality. The gestalt has giadualK 
fallen apart. Hence, the contemporary liberal must try to overcome an 
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increasingly wide gap between what he wishes and what he sees. The nature 
of man and the shape of history seem to collide rather than coincide with 
the liberal vision. 

(Spragens 1981, p. 9) 
Why is this so? Basically, argues Spragens, it is because the early liberal 
theorists got their cpistemology wrong. Il may, at first sight, appear sur- 
prising that the politic d troubles of liberalism .ire sheeted home to 
deficiencies in the liberal theory of knowledge. Spragens, however, argues 
that this is indeed the case. 

The political expectations the early liberals entertained were unrealistic 
because they were based, in pan, on unrealistic premises about the 
possibilities of human knowledge. 

(Spragens 1981, p. 15) 
On reflection this should not surprise us, however, for two reasons. 
Firstly, political revolutions are frequently premissed on new ways of seeing 
and understanding the world. 'Revolutions within the tradition of political 
theory ... are very often intimately associated with new departures in 
cpistemology' (Spragens 1981, p. 11). Secondly, liberalism was peculiarly 
dependent upon the notion of the rational, reasonable man. Therefore ques- 
tions of cpistemology, of knowledge and of rationality were central to both 
the philosophy and politics of liberalism. Indeed, 

liberal political philosophy and political institutions have tended to place 
particular importance on the rational, and cognitive dimension of politics 
and have thus taken as the ideal model of political activity the interaction 
of rational, if self-interested, men. Politics, for the liberal, is therefore seen 
as properly and fundamentally an enterprise of persuasion, and liberals have 
accordingly emphasized the development of institutional channels of political 
persuasion: universal education, free speech, elections, parliamentary debate. 
If all of these channels are properly developed, the liberal assumption has 
run, political outcomes will he satisfactory. 

(Spragens 1981, p. 13) 
The major problem, however, is that the philosophy of rationalism, of 
the Enlightenment, and of its inheritors such as scientific, positive and 
critical reason is fundamentally flawed. As a result, 

the image of reason that originated in close association with political 
liberalism and was generally believed to be its great ally has . . . bet mm- 
instead an indillhvni all) M best and, at wor.sl, an outright enemy ol'liheial 
aspirations. As the liberal model of reason has developed, it no longei 
provides sustenance for the hopes of liberalism. 

(Spragens 1981, p. 13) 
It seems then that the liberal ideal of certain, scientific or 'positive 1 knowledge 
of the natural order of things through obscr\ation and logical explication 
of relations and processes has proved to be unattainable, "the new way of 
knowing was intrinsically incapable of fulfilling the expectations it had 
aroused' (Spragens 1981, p. 14). 

The deficiences of positivism are summarised by Spragens as lying in 
three main areas: epistemological, ontologlcal and anthropological. The 
cpistemology of positivism is flawed because it is now recognised that certain, 
full, positive and absolute knowledge is unattainable. 
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Epistcmologically, wc must recognize that there is no such thing as 'positive 
knowledge." None of the formulations of the human mind in its attempts 
to comprehend reality amount to final, certain, fully explicit, demonstrable, 
•clear and simple' truths. However successful, accurate, profound, |XTSuasivc. 
and fruitful these formulations may be, they are inescapably 'fiduciary' . , . 
They are . . . potentially corrigible to the core, subject to revision or rejec- 
tion as circumstances change, and never wholly devoid of dependence on 
suppositions that are themselves indemonstrable. 

(Spragens 1981, |i.359) 
One of the significant correlates of this new view of knowledge is 
oncological in character; that is, if knowledge is uncertain, contingent and 
continually subject to revision, the distinction made in liberal rationality 
between the 'knowing' subject and the Veal' world cannot be sustained. The 
distinction between 'knowcr' and 'known' that was at the heart of positive 
reason is collapsed. Thus, 

'knowing' is neither the automate functioning of a mechanism, nor is it the 
contemplation of a wholly transcendent subject. It is, instead, the cognitive 
power of living things who are striving to make their life and their world 
intelligible. 

(Spragens 1981, p. 353) 

This conclusion also suggests an altered anthropological stance. Rather 
than the separation of man from the animal world and the claim to divine 
status on the basis of perfect knowledge, man must now be seen as a 
'knowing subject' who is n .ither divine nor mechanical. As a consequence, 
man 

... is neither wholly free nor wholly programmed, neither wholly 'above' 
nature nor wholly submerged within it. He is part of nature, but he 
transcends it in that lie can become conscious and reflect on both nature 
and himself. He is bound by his physicality, by his biology, and by his 
humanity, but he is a distinctive historical person, able to act on his environ- 
ment as well as be subject to it. 

(Spragens 1981, p. 354) 
However, despite these realisations two particular inheritances of liberal 
reason remain and have dominated much of the twentieth century. The 
fust of these is that of technocratic rationality. As Spragens outlines it: 

The technocratic conception retains the belief that scientific, critical reason 
can ascertain principles for governing political and moral action, but it has 
departed from the earlier conception of liberal reason b> regarding access 
to these truths as limited to a relatively small elite who have mastered the 
tools of critical reason. 

(Spragens 1981. p. 15) 

The technocratic view tends, therefore, towards a politics which is the 
antithesis of early liberal ideals of equality and participation. Indeed, such 
a conception has produced . liberal reason which lias turned out to be 
not very liberal, after all, and perhaps not very rational either' (Spragens 
1981, p. 14). 

The second fragment of liberal philosophy Spragens calls Value non- 
cognitivist'. Despite the forbidding label the idea is fairly straightforward, 
by adhering to the tenets of positive' knowledge whi:h demands that all 
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knowledge be derived from observation and connected by logic, this position 
emphasises the separation of fact from value and insists that values, and 
therefore moral, social and political principles, are simply inaccessible to 
reason: they cannot be 'known' in any positivist sense. 

The value noncognitivist conception of reason has returned the idea that 
true knowledge is certain, precise, and 'objective, but it too has departed 
from the earlier paradigm -by denying that political and moral principles 
are accessible to reason so conceived. 

(Spragens 1981, p. 15) 
The result is, of course, the emergence of an irrationalism with regard 
to values and the denial of the possibility of discourse and practical reason 
concerning such issues. Thus these two inheritances of liberal philosophy 
end up by denying the very humanitarian principles espoused by the eaily 
liberals. 

The political implications of these alternative second-generation oll'spring 
of liberal reason . . . ran directly counter to the humane hopes and ; ora- 
tions of that tradition. The early liberals' goal was to establish a political 
order that avoided the polar dangers of tyranny and anarchy. They looked 
forward to a politics of'ordercd liberty'. When their philosophical center 
gave way, the logical impetus of their h irs" ideas was away from this diHicult 
but crucial middle ground and toward the feared extremes. By encouraging 
new versions of the fanaticism and skepticism that seventeenth-century 
rationalism had sought to transcend, the oll'spring of liberal reason have 
nourished the tyrannical and anarchistic derangements the early liberal* 
hoped to put behind themselves forever. 

(Spragens 1981, p. 312) 
The philosophical analysis pro\ ided by Spragens is echoed by the political 
analysis developed by Walzer In his examination of the emergence of nco- 
conservatism and the battle over the welfare state. 

Walzer; Nervous liberals and the welfare state 

According to Walzer tic contemporary crisis of liberalism is heralded largely 
by the liberals themselves. Ironically, however, the inheritors of this tadic.il 
political tradition call themselves neo-conservatives. What they wish to 
conserve, moreover, are the 'traditional' \alucs and sources of institutional 
authority that the doctrine of liberalism itself has helped to undermine. 
As Walzer suggests, although 'our own ncoconscrvativcs express a nco- 
sense of crisis and loss . . . [simultaneously] . . . they are committed to the 
arrangements and processes that cause the Iran formations they bewail' 
(1980, pp. 92-3). 

This irony, evident in the previous analysis of the work of Crozicr and 
Spragens. is present in much of the work of those whom Walzer calls the 
'ncrvouK liberals'. In his review of Peter Steinfels's (1979) book The Aro- 
Conservatives, Walzer points to the 'disturbing combination of insight and 
hysteria expressed in the writings of ['nervous liberals' such as] Irving 
Kristol, Robert Nisbct, Aaron Wildavsky, Samuel Huntington, DaniH 
Moynihan, S. M. Lispct, Nathan Glazcr, and Daniel Bcir (Walzer 1980, 
p. 94). These nco-conser\atives suggest, according to Walzer and Steinfels, 
that 
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The crisis is first of all a collapse of authority in governments, armies, univer- 
sities, corporations, and churches. Old patterns of trust and deference have 
broken down. Political leaders, military officers, factory foremen cannot 
command obedience; professors cannot command respect. Alongside this 
is a radical loosening of social bonds in communities, neighbourhoods, and 
families . . . Finally, there is a deep erosion of traditional values, not only 
deference and respect, but moderation, restraint, civility, work. 

(Walzer 1980, p. 93) 

The result is that 

all this makes for a pervasive sense of disintegration. It creates a world -so 
we are told -of liberal decadence, of rootless, mobile, ambitious men and 
women, free (mostly) from legal and social constraint, free too from any 
kind of stable intimacy, pursuing happiness, demanding instant satisfac- 
tion: a world of graceless hedonists. 

(Walzer 1980, p. 93) 

But the reduction of the power of authority and tradition, and the largely 
unfettered pursuit of individual happiness within the overall security 
provided by a minimal state are precisely the ideals to which liberalism 
historically is committed. The reality decried by the nco-conscrvativcs in 
their defence of the great traditions of liberalism may well be an accurate 
description of the contemporary crisis but, as Walzer remarks, 

it is odd ... to represent that reality as the decline of liberal civilization. I 
would suggest instead that what we are living with today is the crisis of liberal 
triumph. Capitalism, the free market, governmental laissezfaire in religion 
and culture, the pursuit of happiness, all these make powerfully for hedonism 
and social disintegration. 

(Walzer 1980, pp. 94-f>) 
The triumph of liberalism, as argued by Walzer, leads inevitably to the 
disintegration of traditional society and its cohesive institutions. 

For liberalism is above all a doctrine of liberation. It sets individuals loose 
from religious and ethnic communities, from guilds, parishes, neigh- 
borhoods. It abolishes all sorts of controls and agencies of control: 
ecclesiastical courts, cultural censorship, sumptuary laws, restraints on 
mobility, groups pressure, family bonds. It creates free men and women, 
tied together only by their contracts-and ruled, when contracts fail, by a 
distant and powerful .state. It generates a radical individualism and then 
a radical competition among sell-seeking individuals. 

(Walzer 1980, pp. 97-8) 

The anarchistic hedonism that might be expected to follow from such 
trends is held in check, argues Walzer, by two countervailing forces. The 
first is that which Crozier also identifies, the residual legacy of traditional 
institutions and communities. These, though threatened by the emergence 
of liberalism, still act minimally to restrain its full development. In par- 
* cular these institutions are stiil valued for their provision of mutual aid 
m times of trouble and because of their celebration of the ideal of com- 
munity. Ironically, 

the ncoconservatives ... value those old communities — ethnic groups, 
churches, neighborhoods, and families — within which mutual aid once 
worked . . . [but] . . . the basic dilemma remains. For they are committed 
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at the same time to the market economy whose deepest trends undercut com- 
munity and make state intervention necessary. To put the argument most 
simply: the market requires labor mobility, while mutual aid depends upon 
local rootedness. The more people move about, the more they live among 
strangers, the more they depend upon officials. 

(Walzer 1980, p. 99). 

Such dependence leads to the creation of the second countervailing force: 
the welfare state. Walzer suggests that 

capitalism forces men and women to fight for the welfare state. It generates 
what is indeed a very high level of demand for protection against market 
vicissitudes and against entrepeneurial risk taking and for services once 
provided locally or not at all. 

(Walzer 1980, p. 99) 
Ironically then, one of the singular results of the triumph of liberalism 
is a massively increased demand for state protection, not only against the 
prospect of foreign invasion and internal crime but also against the trauma 
produced by the laissez-faire economy and the operations of market capitalism 
associated with liberalism itself. 

The range of services and support demanded of the welfare state is ever 
increasing. As well as protection from foreign enemies and internal crime, 
the state is now required to provide a full range of 'welfare' services: educa- 
tion, public health, relief for the aged, support for the unemployed, econ- 
omic controls and guarantees for capital itself. The results of this expansion 
of the role of the state are not at all those predicted by liberal theory. Walzer 
points to four major effects. 

Firstly, the role of the state has passed from the minimalist conception 
of the early liberals and become the subject of widespread political demands. 
It has 

. . . generated a pervasive enlightenment about the functions of political 
organization. For the first time in history, large numbers of men and women 
know with absolute clarity that the state ought to be doing something for 
them. 

(Walzer 1980, p. 25) 

Secondly, the expansion of the state into the provision of a wide range 
of welfare services has provided the state with a political legitimacy that 
is now widely recognised and accepted: 

... the expansion of welfare production gives to the state a new and 
thoroughly rational legitimacy . . . insofar as the state becomes a general 
welfare state, excluding nobody, it . . . generates a legitimacy such as no 
previous political system has ever achieved. 

(Walzer 1980, pp. 26-7) 
Thirdly, the development of the welfare state has led to a major expan- 
sion of the size of the public. That is, the scale of political organisation 
has enlarged to include more and more previously marginal or excluded 
groups. 

Liberal theorists and politicians have discovered that there are no necessary 
limits on the size of the public — so long as its members are conceived as 
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individual recipients of benefits, so long as the problems of political com- 
munion, the snaring of a common life, are carefully avoided. 

(Walzer 1980, p. 27) 

Fourthly, the development of the welfare state has increased the 
administrative role of the state at the expense of the political role. The 
. . . tendency of successful welfare production is to decrease the impor- 
tance of politics itself and to turn the staic from a political order into an 
administrative agency' (Walzer 1980, p. 28). One result is that most 
individuals become related to the state and its administrative rather than 
its political structures. The mass of people is thus depoliticised. 

It is this fourth characteristic of the welfare state that raises the most 
serious problems for liberalism, for the production of welfare on a near- 
universal basis involves the development of a near-univ ^rsal administration. 

There can be no question that the development of welfare programs has 
involved (or required) an extraordinary expansion of the machinery of 
everyday state administration and therefore an increase in the degree, inten- 
sity, and detail of social control. In part, this increase stems directly from 
the progressive enlargement of bureaucratic systems and from impio\emcnts 
in the training and discipline of their personnel. But it is also closely related 
to the very nature of the utilitarian service state and to the character of the 
political struggles of the past century and a half. 

(Walzer 1980, p. 31) 

These political struggles have centred on the creation of the welfare state 
as a bulwark against the exigencies of capitalism and then on the inclusion 
of more and more disadvantaged groups under the umbrella of that state. 
As the size and complexity of the state has increased, so the political activity 
of legislative action has been replaced by administrative regulation and 
bureaucratic bargaining. 

Paradoxically this provision of welfare and support, which is supposedly 
liberating in its effects, brings with it the construction of an organisational 
framework which is committed to bureaucratic surveillance and social 
control. Thus, the individual who is increasingly dependent on the welfare 
state is increasingly bound to behave in ways that are sanctioned by that 
state. The result is that 

the citizen of the welfare state is free (and in many cases, newly enabled) 
to pursue happiness within the established soi ial and economic sysu in. IK 
is not Iree to shape or reshape the system, fin he has not seized and, exu'pl 
in minimal ways, he does not share political power. 

(Walzer 1980, p. 39). 

It seems clear from the above analyses that, contrary to the intentions 
of the early liberals, the construction of a state that would protect them 
from both tyranny and anarchy has been frustrated: firstly, by the historical 
dominance of the free market by monopoly capitalism and, secondly by 
the emergence of the administrative state. The former denies economic 
equality; the latter, political power. Both, as we have seen, are outcomes 
of the flawed logic of liberalism. The problem of the state remains. Whose 
interest does it serve? How is it articulated <vith the economy and civil 
society? 
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So far we have presented two major answers to the questions regarding 
the purposes of the state. Firstly, it was argued that one of the primary 
intentions behind the early liberals attempts to create a minimal state was 
that of reducing the tyrannical power of absolute rulers. In the second place, 
it was argued that later attempts to create the welfare state were initiated 
in order to provide protection against the vicissitudes of market capitalism. 
There is, however, another argument. It originates with Marx and his 
analysis of the effects of capitalism in the creation of class society. 

Liberalism, Marxism and the struggle for 
the state 

Marx's redefinition of the concept of class to replace the idea of class divi- 
sions with the idea of class relations based upon the conflict between those 
who own and control the means of production and those who have only 
their labour to sell has brought about a whole new tradition of political, 
economic and social analysis which challenges many of the fundamental 
assumptions of liberalism. In this section, three arguments in this tradi- 
tion will be presented. The first is a brief account of Marx's critique of 
liberalism; the second, an account of the differences between Weber and 
Lenin over the functions and future of state bureaucracies and their relation 
to systematic class oppression; and the third outlines the contemporary 
argument of Habcrmas in his analysis of the crisis tendencies of late 
capitalism. 

Marx, class relations and the liberal state 

Marx was in no doubt about whose interests were incorporated into the 
structure of the state. The Communist Manifesto declared that 'the executive 
of the modern state is but a committee for managing the common affairs 
of the whole bourgeoisie' (Marx quoted in Held et al. 1983, p. 101). Such 
a declaration arose from an alternative conception of economic, political 
and social relations. While acknowledging the historical achievements of 
liberalism, Marx insisted that the single, isolated, competitive individuals 
of liberal theory were not, in fact, to be found in the reality of historical 
and political processes. Rather, human beings live in definite relations with 
each other, and their consciousness and their nature is determined by these 
relations. 

The most crucial of these relations are class relations which, in turn, are 
determined by the relations of production. Both sets of relations are the 
result of the division of ownership of the means of production: that is, the 
bourgeoisie own the means of production (capital) and the proletariat own 
only their labour power. Class struggle arisen from this division — especially 
over the allocation of surplus value (that is, the value of production generated 
by workers over and above their wages). Those who gain control of the 
means of production (the bourgeoisie) typically expropriate this surplus 
value and are thus able to live off the productive capacity of workers. 
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Moreover, this expropriated wealth also allows the bourgeoisie to become 
the dominant class socially and politically as well as economically. 

From the perspective of this analysis of class society the role of the state 
can be approached in a somewhat different way from that proposed by 
the liberals. For instance, the liberal claim that the state should have a 
minimal role in public life, one restricted to the protection of public interests 
such as defence and the protection of life, liberty and estate', and that all 
else is properly left to the negotiation of private contact, is challenged by 
the Marxist analysis. Firstly the separation of 'public* from 'private' interest 
is challenged. Held summarises Marx and Engcls's critique as follows: 

. * . the opposition between interests that are public and general, and those 
that are private and particular is, to a large extent, illusory. The state defends 
the 'public' or 'community' as if: classes did not exist; the relationship between 
classes was not exploitative; classes did not have fundamental differences 
of interest; these differences of interest did not define economic and political 
life. 

(Held 1983, p. 25) 

It therefore follows that 

in treating everyone in the same way, according to principles whkh protet c 
the freedom of individuals and defend their right to property, the .stale ma> 
act 'neutrally* while generating effects which are partial —sustaining the 
privileges of those with property. 

(Held 1983, p. 25) 

The state's claim to neutrality therefore breaks down at precisely the most 
important point. The protection of private contract in fact protects and 
sustains the interests of the propertied class (the bourgeoisie) at the expense 
of the wage labourers (the proletariat). The liberal state is therefore not 
capable of acting in the (general) public interest through such a mechanism, 
but rather acts specifically in the interests of a particular, propertied, class. 
In the liberal state 

the key source of contemporary power — private ownership of the means of 
production — is ostensibly depoliticized\ that is, treated as if it were not a propci 
subject of politics. The economy is regarded as non-political, in that the 
massive division between those who own and control the means of produc- 
tion, and those who must live by wage-labour, is regarded as the outcome 
of free private contracts, not a matter for the state. But by defending private 
property the state has already taken a side. The state, then, i.s not an indepen- 
dent structure or set of institutions above society, i.e. a 'public puwcf acting 
for 'the public. On the contrary, it is deeply embedded in socio-economic 
relations and linked to particular interests. 

(Held 1983, p. 25) 

Marx was, however, somewhat equivocal about the possible relation- 
ships between the state and class interests. In his early writings, h as 
his Critique of HegeVs 'Philosophy of Right\ Marx argues that the most impor- 
tant aspect of the state is the bureaucracy. This bureaucracy becomes a 
'particular closed society within the state' (Marx 1970, p. 46) anJ develops 
what later came to be called a 'relative autonomy' from class interests. Marx, 
in these early writings, saw the bureaucracy becoming a law unto itself 
and the major site of the creation and debate of state aims. 
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The bureaucracy asserts itself to be the final end of the state . . . The aims 
of the state arc transformed into the aims of the bureaus, or the aims of 
the bureaus into the aims of the state. The bureaucracy is a circle from which 
no one can escape. Its hicrachy is a hierachy of knowledge. The highest 
point entrusts the understanding of particulars to the lower echelons, whereas 
these, on the other hand, credit the highest with an understanding in the 
regard to the universal; and thus they deceive one another. 

(Marx 1970, pp. 46-7) 

Similarly, in The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte Marx emphasised 
the all-embracing power of the state developed by Bonaparte's regime and 
its relative independence (at least in the short term) from both civil society 
and the bourgeoisie in particular. 

This exec ulivc powi-i , with its niomious buiviiuc rali< <tu<l military organisa- 
tion, with its- ingenious* state machinery, with a host of officials numbering 
half a million, besides an army of another half million, this appalling parasitic 
body . . . enmeshes the body of French society and chokes all its pores. 

(Marx 1954, p. 104) 
Under certain circumstances, such as those brought about under 
Bonaparte, Marx argues that the state can gain a relative independence 
from the bourgeoisie due to a particular balance of forces. The centralisa- 
tion that was associated with the construction of uch a state was not in 
itself "a bad thing. Indeed, as McLellan (1973, pp. 245-6) points out, Marx 
argued that once it had been detached from the grip of feudalism and 
capitalism, central machinery could serve as an essential progressive factor. 

Elsewhere, however, especially perhaps in The Communist Manifesto 
(written in conjunction with Frederick Engels), Marx argues that the state 
is a 'superstructure' based upon the economic and productive relations of 
the society and is therefore inevitably drawn into an alliance with those 
who own the means of production — the bourgeoisie. As Held suggests: 

• • . the state in capitalist society . . . cannot escape its dependence upon 
that society and, above all, upon those who own and control the productive 
process. Its dependence is revealed whenever the economy is beset by crises, 
for economic organizations of all kinds create the material resources on which 
the state apparatus survives. The state's overall policies have to be com- 
patible in the long run with the objectives of manufacturers and traders, 
otherwise civil society and the stability of the state itself are jeopardized. 

(Held 1983, p. 28) 

Marx's position is thus rather equivocal. In the first, early analysis the 
state is seen as somewhat independent of cLss interests and, under certain 
circumstances, as an arena where conflicts can be fought out. His later 
works, on the other hand, insist on the short-term nature of this indepen- 
dence and maintain that in the long run, under capi alism, the state will 
inevitably succumb to the economic interest of those who control the means 
of production. The argument over which position is most illuminating in 
the analysis of the state has been carried forward by recent Marxist scholar- 
ship with Miliband (1969), r or instance, defending the first position and 
Poulantzas (1973) elaborating the second. 

Marx was very successful in drawing attention to the growing impor- 
tance of the state apparatus, that is, the panoply of experts hierachically 
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organised in the service and control of the state, the economy and civil 
society that had become so much part of capitalist society. The fundamental 
question raised by his analysis was that of the independence of this apparatus, 
that is, whether the state apparatus was an autonomous, neutral apparatus 
that could be put at the service of whatever dominant interest controlled 
the state (even the working class, where it gained power) or whether the 
state apparatus was a distinctively capitalist apparatus that was quite 
unsuitable for the service of any other (particularly working-class) interests. 

The grounds for each of these alternative positions were set out in 1917 
by two men writing from opposite sides of Europe. One was Vladimir Lenin 
who was working on a tract optimistically called The State and Revolution 
and the other was Max Weber who was writing an academic treatise called 
(equally optimistically) Parliament and Government in a Reconstructed Germany. 

Lenin and Weber on bureaucracy and the state 

Lenin took the position that the bureaucratic state apparatus was essen- 
tially a creature of capitalism, serving the class interests of the bourgeoisie 
and totally unsuited to the forms of organisation required by the working 
class following the revolution. He was quite unequivocal in this belief. 

The state is a product and a manifestation of the irreconcilability of class 
antagonisms. The state arises where, when and insofar as class antagonisms 
objectively cannot be reconciled. And, conversely, the existence of the state 
proves that class antagonisms are irreconcilable . . . The state is an organ 
of class rule, an organ for the oppression of one class by another . . . The 
state is a special organization of force, it is an organization ot violence for 
the suppression of some class. 

(Lenin quoted in Wright 1978, p. 195) 

This being so, it follows that in a capitalist state the bourgeoisie rules over 
the suppressed proletariat, while in a socialist state the converse applies. 
The democratic republican politics associated with capitalist societies 
therefore provide little more than a superficial legitimation of the ruling 
capitalist class. In fact, 

a democratic republic is the best possible political shell for capitalism, and 
therefore, once capital has gained possession of this very best shell . . . i( 
establishes its power so securely, so firmly , that no change of persons, institu- 
tions or parties in the bourgeois-democratic rcpuolir can shake it. 

(Lenin quoted in Wright 1978, p. 196) 

Lenin was, in fact, quite contemptuous of the mystification that legit- 
imated bourgeois control via the forms of parliamentary government. 

Take any parliamentary country, from America to Switzerland, from Fiance 
to Britain, Norway and so forth — in these countries the real business of 'state' 
is performed behind the scenes and is carried on by the departments, 
chancelleries and General Staffs. Parliament is given up to talk for the special 
purpose of fooling the 'common people*. 

(Lenin quoted in Wright 1978, pp. 196-7) 

The importance of the bureaucracy is that it is the primary location of 
decision making in the bourgeois state. It is the primary mechanism through 
which the bourgeoisie rules. In this respect it is both dependent on and 
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depended on by the bourgeoisie. In conjunction with the expansion of the 
military it is the primary mechanism of domination of the working class. 
In addition, the structural hierachisation of bureaucracy and the exclusive 
nature of its mechanisms of recruitment reinforce the mutual dependency 
of the ruling class and the bureaucracy and also make mass participation 
impossible. 

It follows, therefore, that the realisation of a socialist society is in part 
dependent on the destruction of bureaucracy which must be accomplished 
before the creation of a truly democratic state can take place. This agenda 
cannot be accomplished overnight for 

abolishing the bureaucracy at once, everywhere and completely, is out of 
the question. It is a Utopia. But to smash the old bureaucratic machine at 
once and to begin immediately to construct a new one that will make possible 
the gradual abolition of all bureauracy — this is not a Utopia . . . 

(Lenin quoted in Wright 1978, p. 201). 

Weber, on the other hand, was convinced that the increasing complexity 
of modern societies made the further development of bureaucracy inevitable. 
This was not because of any particular political superiority, but because 
of the technical superiority of bureaucracy over any other form of complex 
organisation. 

The decisive reason for the advance of bureaucratic organization has always 
been its purely technical superiority over any other form of organization. The 
fully developed bureaucratic apparatus compares with other organizations 
exactly as does the machine with the non-mechanical modes of production. 
Precision, speed, unambiguity, knowledge of the files, continuity, discre- 
tion, unity, strict subordination, reduction of friction and of material and 
personal costs— these arc raised to the optimum point in the strictly bureau- 
cratic administration, and especially in its monocratic form. 

(Weber 1978, p. 973) 

Because of this superiority the growth of bmeaucracy inevitably brings 
an increase in the power of the bureaucrats. Outsiders are in a weak position 
because of their inadequate access to the knowledge and files of the bureau- 
cracy; they simply cannot be as well informed. This raises a major problem 
lor Weber. How, he asks, in the face of this inevitable growth of bureaucratic 
power, can the bureaucracy be kept in check? 

In view of the growing indispensability of the stau bureaucracy and its cor- 
responding increase in power, how can there be any guarantee that any 
powers will remain which can check or effectively control the tremendous 
influence of this stratum? 

(Weber 1978, p. 1403) 
The answer, Weber suggests, is the establishment of strong political control 
without which the tendency of the bureaucracy would increasingly be 
towards Ineffective response to unanticipated crises and the maximisation 
of the influence of big capitalists. 

Weber argued that, despite its virtues, bureaucracy was incapable of 
dealing with political problems arising from conflict: . . the facts themselves 
provoke the recognition which nobody can truthfully deny: That 
bureaucracy failed completely whenever it was expected to deal with political 
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problems' (Weber 1978, p. 1417). Effective leadership could only be 
provided, therefore, by the establishment of a strong and effective parlia- 
ment in which political conflicts between status groups could be fought out. 
While recognising, with Marx, that class differences were important in the 
conflicts of such status groups, Weber argued that other social divisions, 
such as religion, ethnicity, location and nationalism, are also important 
elements in the battles for political power. This position has been extended 
by contemporary pluralists such as Lindblom (1977), Dahl (1975) and 
Skocpol (1^79) into a thesis that argues for open competition between 
innumerable social groups, each of which has some advantage that can 
be deployed, singly or in unison with other minority groups, to gain a 
democratic advantage. Although Weber's analysis formed the foundation 
for the later pluralist position he was, himself, more concerned with the 
role of parliament in developing the capacity for strong leadership and with 
ensuring that the bureaucracy was accountable to parliament through such 
devices as parliamentary inquiries. 

What, then, is to be said of Lenin's and Weber's analyses of the state 
and bureaucracy? 

Weber's analysis of the relationship between the development of the 
bureaucracy and the struggle for control of the state focuses very much 
on the technical : achinery of organisation and largely excludes or minimises 
the relationship between such developments and the growth of class conflict 
in capitalist society. 

Lenin, on the other hand, has a well-developed sense of the class struggle, 
but an underdeveloped analysis of bureaucracy which is condemned simply 
because of its apparent association with capitalist society. While this may 
be generally true — and even Weber admits to the association, though he 
points out that bureaucratic forms of organisation pre-date capitalism — 
argument by association does not constitute a valid criticism of bureaucracy 
as such. The Withering away of the state' does not seem a likely occur- 
rence. Moreover, Lenin does not develop an adequate explanation of the 
alternative procedures through which, after the revolution, the Soviets will 
maintain control over the purely technical expertise of specialists, who he 
agrees arc a necessary part of a complex state. 

We are left, then, in something of a quandary by these analyses. It can 
be agreed, perhaps, that the bureaucracy of the modern state is the most 
powerful part of the state apparatus, far exceeding anything that was 
imagined by early liberals. It can also be agreed that competition between 
the economic interests of differing classes provides a basic division within 
the modern state. It may alsc be agreed that the state is the arena within 
which various conflicts resulting from these tensions are played out. But 
the relations between these elements is still unclear, as is their relation to 
the crisis of liberal democracy identified in our earlier discussion. We still 
need an adequate explanation of the relationships between economy, state 
and civil society, and of the crises to which these relationships are prone. 
One of the major contemporary attempts to address the relations between 
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these issues has been that of Jurgen Habermas who has focused his analysis 
on what he calls the crisis of the state. 

Habermas and the crisis of the state 

Marx was the first to develop a thorough sociologieal concept of system 
crisis but, as Habermas points out, the notion of crisis is common to both 
medical and dramaturgical traditions. In medicine the notion of crisis 
implies both an objective situation (the fever consequent upon a contagious 
disease, for instance) and a subjective consciousness on the part of the patient 
from which he cannot escape until the crisis is resolved. Again, in the 
dramaturgical t/adition of classical aesthetics 

. . . crisis signifies the turning point of the fateful process which, although 
fully objective, does not simply break in from the outside. There is a con- 
tradiction expressed in the catastrophic culmination of a conllict of action, 
and that contradiction is inherent in the very structure of the system of action 
and in the personality system of the characters. Fate is revealed in conllicting 
norms that destroy the identities of the characters unless they in turn manage 
to regain their freedom by smashing the mythical power of fate. 

(Habermas 1973, p. 644) 
While Marx saw the crisis tendencies of capitalism as located within the 
economic system, Habermas argues that the conditions of late capitalism 
are somewhat different from those of the 'classical' capitalism analysed so 
perceptively by Marx. In particular Habermas identifies four developments 
as of crucial importance. These are the growth of large-scale economic and 
commercial organisations; the increasing interdependence of science, 
technology and industry; the increasing interdependence of state and society, 
and the increasing application of instrumental reason (concerned with the 
relationship between the adequacy of means in achieving predetermined 
goals) to more and more areas of life (Habermas 1971). These developments, 
he argues, have led to a situation quite different from that analysed by 
Marx in that they have changed the relationship of economics and politics, 
'politics is no longer only a phenomenon of the superstructure' (Habermas 
1971, p. 101). That is to say, the state is no longer simply built on the 
economic foundations of the market but is actively involved in the process 
of capital accumulation that is at the heart of capitalist society. 

The involvement of the state in the attempt to reduce the impact of cyclical 
market crises and to support the continued process of capital accumula- 
tion has pervasive consequences. The immediate consequence is a huge 
growth in state agencies- that is, in the political-administrative system. 
The function of these agencies is twofold. 

Firstly, regulation and intervention is required in order to ensure the 
continuance of the accumulation process. In many cases this will mean 
the direct involvement of the state in the production process through such 
mechanisms as negotiating bilateral and multilateral trade agreements on 
a nation-to-nation basis; engaging in unproductive consumption in, for 
instance, armaments and space technology; providing an improved infra- 
structure which reduces the direct costs of production (roads, railways, 
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health, education, regional planning, etc), increasing the production of 
scientific and technical knowledge through the establishment of research 
centres, etc., increasing the productivity of labour through improved educa- 
tion and vocational training, and paying the social costs of private pro- 
duction such as unemployment, ecological damage, welfare etc. These 
demands have led to a massive increase in the size and inlluence of the 
state apparatus. 

Secondly, the state must act to maintain the mass support of the people 
In order for the rules and regulations of the system to be effective and 
observed by the people as a whole, the state must be able to convince the 
public that the process by which the rules arc defined is democratic and 
{hat the system as a whole is guided by the principles of equality , justice 
and freedom. The difficulty here is, as Marx pointed out, that capitalist 
societies are based upon an inherently unequal power relationship. As a result 

... the capitalist state must act to support the accumulation process and 
at the same time act, if it is to protect its image as fair and just, to conceal 
what it is doing. 

(Held 1982, p. 184) 

But, as the state and its administrative system expands into more and mon 
areas of activity that were traditionally defined as private, and as the state 
attempts to engage in rational global planning, the processes of administra- 
tion become transparent to increasing numbers of the public. Where 
previously the workings of the Tiarket were obscure and mystical — 
depending on the operation of the invisible hand — the intervention of the 
state makes such operations both rational and subject to control (at least 
in principle). As Habermas suggests: 

Administrative planning creates a universal compulsion for justification 
toward a sphere that was actually distinguished by the power of self- 
legitimation ... administrative planning has unintentional effects of dis- 
quieting and publicizing. These effects weaken the justification potential of 
traditions that have been forced out oi their natural condition. Once they 
are no longer indisputable, theii demands for validity can be stabilized only 
by way of discourse. Thus, the forcible shift of things that have been 
culturally taken for granted further politicizes areas of life thai pre\ iuusly 
could be assigned to the private domain. 

(Habermas 1973, p.fiSH) 

The result of the intervention process is that the 'hand of the state' becomes 
increasingly visible and, as the visibility increases, so do the demands for 
rcatcr consultation, participation and recognition of interests. This develop- 
ment itself creates further demands for recognition and participation by 
n ore groups within the society, thus placing great strain on the admin- 
istrative processes of the state. Such strain has the potential for the precipita- 
tion of a rationality crisis where the administrative machinery fails todeli\cr 
the required quantity of rational decisions. 

If the administrative system cannot meet these demands within the boun- 
daries of what is recognised as legitimate state activity then the admin- 
istrative or 'rationality' crisis expands into a legitimation' crisis precipitated 
by the withdrawal of mass loyalty on the part of the public. The fundamental 
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difficulty, however, is that the state in capitalist society must always act 
to further the process of capital accumulation; that is, to support the process 
of extracting the maximum of surplus value from workers and concentrating 
it in the hands of capitalists. This is inherently a power relationship which 
acts unfairly, undcmocratically and unjustly to support the interests of one 
class against the other. As Habermas suggests 'in the final analysis . . . class 
structure is the source of the legitimation deficit' (1976, p. 73). 

Held summarises the political difficulties precipitated by this problem: 

The state must secure the loyalty of one class while systematically acting 
to the advantage of another. As the state's activity expands and its role in 
controlling social reality becomes more transparent, there is a greater danger 
that this asymmetrical relation will be exposed. Such exposure would only 
increase demands on the system. The state can ignore these demands only 
at the peril of further demonstrating its non-democratic nature. 

(Held 1982, p. 184) 

Habermas argues that such rationality and legitimation crises may well 
develop as a consequence of the state's attempt to deal with the continued 
economic crises involved in capital accumulation. They do not necessarily 
develop but are likely to do so where there is a breakdown of the motiva- 
tion required to sustain mass loyalty to the state. 

Currently, Habermas argues, such motivation is sustained by two 
elements. Firstly, there are the pre-capitalist elements such as the familial, 
religious, institutional structures and ethics which still have a residual (but 
declining) influence in capitalist society. Secondly, there are the bourgeois 
elements of possessive individualism and utilitarianism that arc our in- 
heritance from the traditions of liberalism. 

Habermas argues that each of these two major sources of motivation 
is currently under threat. Firstly, the religious, cultural systems of meaning 
inherent in pre-capitalist social structures are succumbing to the seemingly 
inevitable processes of rationalisation; that is, as more and more areas of 
social life become subject to the scientific-technical processes of planning 
and co-ordination, the explanations and meaning given to events by tradi- 
tional institutions lose their power to convince the public of their capacity 
to shape the future. As they lose their place in the technical management 
of human allains their moral influence also declines, because morality is .seen 
more and more as subjective and relative. 

The role of the state in socio technical, rational planning means also that 

. . . the state cannot simply take over the cultural system and that, in fact, 
the expansion of areas for state planning creates problems for things that 
are culturally taken for granted. 'Meaning* is an increasingly scarce resource. 

(Haberm?s 1973, p. 659) 

Secopdly, the inherited doctrines of liberalism — especially competitive 
individualism and utilitarianism — are also losing their power to legitimate 
and justify the actions of the state. Ideas of continuous competition and 
(he pursuit of achievement are increasingly losing ground as people begin 
to recognise that the promised rewards are not distributed either accor- 
ding to market mechanisms or according to precepts of justice, fairness 
and equality: 'ever since the general public realized that social violence 
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is practiced in the forms of exchange, the market has been losing its 
credibility as a mechanism for distributing rewards based on pcrfoi inane i* 
(Habermas 1973, p. 661). Moreover, the utilitarian doctrine of the public 
good being no more than the sum of private good is also being eroded, 
as the state is forced more and more into the socialising of the costs of urban 
life — oi icdressing what Galbraith refers to as conditions of private afllucnu 
and public squalor'. 

Habermas argues that an alternative univcrsalistic ethic is emerging in 
place of these traditional liberal virtues which are no longer adequate as 
a basis for the production of motivation. On the basis of his examination 
of the students' and women's movements, he argues that there is a new 
level of consciousness which involves an alternative set of motivational 
norms. These are founded on the emergence of a communicative ethic which 
demands discourse over the nature and justification of social realities. 
Motivation under such circumstances depends on the principle of 
demoralisation, that is, a new principle of organisation is demanded in 
order to retain mass loyalty and resolve the emerging motivational crisis. 
If such a principle is not adopted, and if the current system continues to 
lose its power to buy mass loyalty through the provision of welfare sen ices 
while maintaining the processes of capital accumulation, then the system 
will not find sufficient motivation for its maintenance. Held summarises 
the argument: 

Habermas's conclusion, then, is that, given its logr of crises tendencies, 
organised capitalism cannot maintain its present form. If Habermas's 
argument is correct, then capitalism will either evolve into a kind of 'Brave 
New World* or it will have to overcome its underlying class contradiction. 
To do the latter would mean the adoption of a new principle of organisa- 
tion. Such a principle would involve a uni\crsalistic morality embedded in 
a system of participatory democracy, i.e. an opportunity for discurshe will- 
formation. 

(Held 1982, p. 187) 

Such a process of democratisation would, suggests Habermas, have two 
probable effects: 

I am of the opinion that a greater dcmoi rati /.at ion of our societies, in tin 
sense of .I dc huh i addition of cum ill decision nuking, and joint iiivolu 
inent in decisions previously taken cithei piivaiely oi adiitini.MMtivt l>. 
through more discursive processes of formation ol ihv collective will . . . could 
lead to a loss of efficiency. 

(Habermas 1979. p. 81) 

This, however, is not the overriding concern. 

On the other hand I am convinced that we want democratization not s.) 
much in order to improve the efficiency of the economy as to change the 
structures of power, and in the second place to set in motion ways of defining 
collective goals that merely administr ttivc or power-orieuted decisions would 
lead astray or cripple. 

(Habermas 1979, p. 81) 

These conclusions are, interestingly enough, clearly related to the same 
strand of hcrmcncutics which influenced Rousseau's advocacy of par- 
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ticipatory democracy, that is, they draw on a particularly European tradi- 
tion in cpistcmology and ontology. 

Conclusion 

The preceding analysis of the traditions of liberalism, the chaK-nge of 
Marxist analysis and the crisis tendencies of the contemporary state has 
dearly demonstrated the increasing importance of public administration 
in the struggle for the state. Such an analysis also suggests that the resolu- 
tion of th e crisis tendencies that we have noted as an apparently inevitable 
outcome of the traditions of liberalism must focus on the political- 
administrative processes of our society. Moreover, if the crisis of the state 
is essentially a result of the increased administrative structure of the state's 
activity which makes decision making transparent and the class contradic- 
tions of capitalism patent, then a closer study of the processes of public 
administration should both exhibit these crises and suggest mechanisms 
for their resolution which avoid the production of a 'Brave New World'. 
It is to such an analysis that the accompanying monograph. Public Administra- 
tion and the Crisis of the Slate, directs attention. 
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Nervous liberals 

Michael Walzer 



i 

A genuine conservatism expresses a sense of crisis and im- 
minent or actual loss. Its tone is perfectly caught in the open- 
ing lines of Richard Hooker's Laics of Ecclesiastical Polity, 
where Hooker explains his purpose in writing: "Though for 
no other cause, yet for this, that posterity may know that we 
have not loosely through silence permitted things to pass 
away as in a dream. . . And, more stridently, in the gothic 
prose of Edmund Burlrc: "But the age of chivalry is gone. 
That of sophistcrs, economists, and calculators, has succeeded; 
and the glory of Europe is extinguished forever. Never, never 
more shall we behold . . etc, 3 

Our own neocouservatives express a neo-sense of crisis and 
loss. Though they sometimes write in the gothic mode, they 
cannot approach Burkes wholeheartedness. For the\ them- 
selves stand in the ranks of the economists and calculators. 

A review of Peter Steinfek, The Nco-Con\crvativcs: The Meit Who 
Arc Changing America's Politics (Simon and Schuster: New York, 1979). 

1 (>/ the Laos of Ecclesiastical Polity. preface. 

- Reflections on the IXccolution in France, ed. O „.)r Cruise O'bri.n 
(IfarmondswortJ), Knghmd. 1968), p. 170. 



Reprinted with permission from The New York Review of Books. Copyright 1 1979 
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They are committed to the arrangements and processes that 
cause the transformations they bewail. As Peter Steinfels 
writes in his excellent study of neoconservative thought, they 
live with a "uasic dilemma": The institutions they wish to 
conserve are to no small extent the institutions that have made 
the task of conservation so necessary and so difficult." 

What is the nature of the "crisis" that American ncocon- 
servatives have been complaining about? Among the writers 
Steinfels considers, the crisis is differently described and with 
very different degrees of analytical rigor. I can only suggest a 
rough and quick summary. Steinfels provides a careful analy- 
sis, skeptical, but always true, I think, to the best of their 
arguments. The crisis is first of all a collapse of authority in 
governments, armies, universities, corporations, and churches. 
Old patterns of trust and deference have broken down. Political 
leaders, militarv officers, factory foremen cannot command 
obedience; professors cannot command respect. Alongside this 
is a ladieal loosening of social bonds in communities, neigh- 
borhoods, and families — perhaps best summed up in the 
common metaphor of "splitting." Once only Protestant sects 
and radical political movements split. Now families split, 
couples split, individuals split. Splitting is the ordinary and 
casual wav of breaking up and taking one's leave, and leave 
taking is one of the more remarkable freedoms of contemporary 
society. 

Finally, there is a deep erosion of traditional values, not only 
deference and respect, but moderation, restraint, civility, work. 
All this makes for a pervasive sense of disintegration. It creates 
a world— so we are told — of liberal decadence, of rootless, 
mobile, ambitious men and women, free (mostly) from legal 
and social constraint, free too from any kind of stable intimacy, 
pursuing happiness, demanding instant satisfaction: a world of 
graceless hedonists. 

This picture obviously depends upon implicit comparisons 
with some older and different social order and, as Steinfels 
makes clear, the precise historical reference points are rarely 
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given. So the picture is crudely drawn, a disturbing combina- 
tion of insight and hysteria. As expressed in the writings of 
Irving Kristol, Robert Nisbet, Aaron Wildavsky, Samuel Hunt- 
ington, Daniel Moynihan, S. M. Lipset, Nathan Glazer, and 
Daniel Bell— professors or former professors all— it has to my 
mind an initial implausibility. It relies too heavily on the ex- 
perience of the late sixties and hardly at all on the experience 
of the late seventies. The authority of presidents, in the after- 
math of Vietnam, Camuodia, and Watergate, may still be 
precarious, and understandably so, but the authority of pro- 
fessors seems fully restored. That probably has more to do 
with the economy than with our own virtue or pedagogical 
success. Still, students have never in the past twenty years been 
as deferential as they are today. Conservatives are supposed to 
dwell happily in the past; the present is torment for them. Our 
neoconservatives dwell miserably in the past, reliving every 
undergraduate outrage; the present might be a relief. 

But let us accept their vision, or at least take it seriously. 
That is Steinfels's strategy, and it is surely right These neo- 
conservatives are eminent scholars and intellectuals; they are 
widely read (because they have interesting things to say); they 
have ready access to foundations and government agencies. 
Though they differ among themselves in ways I mostly won't 
be able to explain in this review, they constitute a common 
and increasingly influential current of opinion. Steinfels claims 
that they have created at last that "serious and intelligent 
conservatism that America has lacked, and whose absence has 
been roundly lamented by the American Left/* Though the 
adjectives are right, the claim is dubious, for these writers, on 
Steinfels's own reading, have not resolved the basic dilemma 
of conservative thought; nor are they genuinely committed to 
the world that is passing away. Still, their argument is worth 
pursuing. Even if we don't experience the contemporary crisis 
with the intensity conveyed in their essays and books, we do 
after all have intimations of its reality. 

It is odd, however, to represent that reality as the decline of 
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liberal civilization. I would suggest instead that what we are 
living with today is the crisis of liberal triumph. Capitalism, 
the free market, governmental laissez faire in religion and cul- 
ture, the pursuit of happiness: all these make powerfully for 
hedonism and social disintegration. Or, in different words, they 
open the way for individual men and women to seek satisfac- 
tion wherever they can find it; they clear away the ancient 
barriers of political repression, economic scarcity, and social 
deference. But the effects of all this are revealed only gradually 
over decades, even centuries. Today, we are beginning to sense 
their full significance. 

"The foundation of any liberal society," Bell has written, "is 
the willingness of all groups to compromise private ends for 
the public interest."'* Surely that is wrong; at least, it is not 
what lea Jing liberal theorists have told us. The root conviction 
of liberal thought is that the uninhibited pursuit of private 
ends (subject only to minimal legal controls) will prouiice the 
greatest good of the greatest number, and hence that every re- 
straint on that pursuit is presumptively wrong. Individuals and 
groups compromise with one another, striking bargains, trying 
to increase or "maximize" private interest. But they don't com- 
promise for the sake of the public interest, because the public 
interest — until it was resurrected as The Public Interest — was 
not thought to be anything more than the sum of private in- 
terests. From this maximizing game, however, large numbers 
of men and women, the majority of men and virtually all 
women, were once excluded. They were too poor, too weak, too 
frightened. It is this exclusion, I suspect, that figures in neo- 
conservativc writing as the moderation and civility of times 
gone by. And what is called hedonism is in reality the end of 
that exclusion as a result, largely, of economic expansion, mass 
aflluence, and a ''liberating" politics that does little more than 
exploit the deepest meanings of laissez faire. 

Hedonism certainly isn't new. One has only to think of 

■* "The Public Household," in The Public Interest, no. 37 (Fall 1974), 
p. 46* 
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America in the gilded age or in the 1920s. Nor is it newly cut 
loose, as neoconservative writers frequently suggest, from the 
Protestant ethic. If one wants to understand the consumption 
habits of earlier Americans, one would probably do better to 
read Veblen than Max Weber. But it is true, and important, 
that hedonism as a way of life is newly available outside the 
upper classes. More people pursue happiness, and they puisne 
it more aggressively, than ever before. Workers, blacks, women, 
homosexuals: everyone is running. Everyone's entitled. It makes 
for a lot of jostling, but isn't this the fulfillment of the liberal 
dream? No one reading Hobbes and Locke, and foreseeing the 
economic expansion of the years since they wrote, would be 
surprised. And vet how much we miss those old social gospel 
Christians, populist reformers, socialist agitators, who forgot 
themselves and pursued other people's happiness! And how 
much our neoconservative colleagues miss all those men and 
women who never realized that they had a right to run! 

What is true in the economy is also true in politics. "The 
effective operation of a democratic political system," writes 
Samuel Huntington, ". . . requires some measure of apathy and 
non-involvement on the part of some individuals and groups. 
In the past, every democracy has had a marginal population, 
of greater or lesser size, which has not participated in politics." 
This marginality, "inherently undemocratic," is nonetheless 
one of the conditions of democratic success — or at least of 
governmental effectiveness. 4 The argument might be put more 
baldly. In the past, government was able to respond effectively 
to the demands of the powerful and the well-organized, but 
it is threatened (and authority and civilization with it) when 
demand is universalized, when everyone gets into the political 
act. Yet liberal democracy tends toward universality of exactly 
that sort. What is to be done? 

A similar story can be told about religions life. Laisscz fairc 
in religion works wonderfully when it is a matter of creating a 

* "The Democratic Distemper/* in Nathan Glnzcr and Irving Krihlol, 
ods\. The American Commonwealth: 1976 (New York, 1976), p. 37. 
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structure within which well-established creeds, with well- 
disciplined adherents, coexist. But as the established religions 
slowly fade away (in an atmosphere of radical disestablish- 
ment, hostile to institutional pretensions), they are replaced by 
a proliferation of sects and cults, and the stability of the gen- 
eral structure is strained. All sorts of people want to be saved, 
right now, and as there are many paths to the house of the 
Lord, so there are many hawkers selling maps. Contemporary 
sectarianism is simply the latest product of the market. Its 
leaders combine charisma and hustle, and one can read in their 
activities all the signs of entrepreneurial energy and, sometimes 
at least, of consumer satisfaction. Watching the Hare Krishna 
people on the streets of New York or Cambridge, I probably 
have feelings very similar to those of a seventeenth-century 
Puritan minister (the neoconservatives probably feel like 
Anglicans) listening to a Ranter or a Fifth-Monarchy man. 
But I still value religious freedom — as do the neoconservatives. 
And so again: what is to be done? 



II 

In an impressive sentence, Irving Kristol has written that 
bourgeois society lived for years off "the accumulated capital 
of traditional religion and traditional moral philosophy" — 
capital it did not, as Steinfels emphasizes, effectively renew. 
The point can be generalized. Liberalism more largely, for all 
its achievements, or as a kind of necessary constraint on those 
achievements, has been parasitic not only on older values but 
also and more importantly on older institutions and com- 
munities. And these latter it has progressively undermined. For 
liberalism is above all a doctrine Gf liberation. It sets individ- 
uals loose from religious and ethnic communities, from guilds, 
parishes, neighborhoods. It abolishes all sorts of controls and 
agencies of control: ecclesiastical courts, cultural censorship, 
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sumptuary laws, restraints on mobility, group pressure, family 
bonds. It creates free men and women, tied together only by 
their contracts — and ruled, when contracts fail, by a distant 
and powerful state. It generates a radical individualism and 
then a radical competition among self-seeking individuals. 

What made liberalism endurable for all these years was the 
fact that the individualism it generated was always imperfect, 
tempered by older restraints and loyalties, by stable patterns 
of local, ethnic, religious, or class relationships. An untempered 
liberalism would be unendurable. That is the crisis the nco- 
conservatives evoke: the triumph of liberalism over its his- 
torical restraints. And that is a triumph they both endorse and 
lament. A small illustration: Kristol writes angrily that in the 
contemporary world, "to see something on television is to feel 
entitled to it." "He nowise hints," Steinfels comments, "that 
this is exactly the reaction that someone has intended, in fact 
spent considerable sums of money to create." Free men and 
women, without strong roots in indigenous cultures, are open 
to that sort of "creativity," and liberalism by itself offers no 
protection against it. Do the neoconservatives propose to pro- 
tect us? Though Kristol has urged the censorship of por- 
nography — one more product of the free market— he has not, 
so far as I know, urged the censorship of advertising. Still, he 
is uneasy with the consequences of freedom. 

Neoconservatives are nervous liberals, ariu what they are 
nervous about is liberalism. They despair of liberation, but they 
are liberals still, with whatever longing for older values. They 
remind me of a sentence about Machiavelli hastily scrawled in 
an undergraduate's blue book: "Maehiavelli stood with one 
foot in the Middle Ages, while with the other he saluted the 
rising star of the Renaissance." That is the way I think of 
Irving Kristol. He stands with one foot firmly planted in the 
market, while with the other he salutes the fading values of an 
organic society. It is an awkward position. 

It is also, intellectually and politically, a puzzling position. 
In recent years, the main tendency of neoconservative writing 
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has been a critique of state intervention in the economy and of 
expanded welfare programs of the Great Society sort. In maga- 
zine articles, foundation studies, and Wall Street Journal edi- 
torials, we are repeatedly shown public officials struggling to 
respond to the cacophony of demand generated by mass 
democracy, struggling to do (badly) for men and women what 
they once did (better) for themselves and one another. Like 
Prince Kropotkin, the neoconservatives dislike the state (un- 
like the Prince, not the police) and they believe in mutual aid. 
They value those old communities — ethnic groups, churches, 
neighborhoods, and families — within which mutual aid once 
worked. Or supposedly worked: once again, I don't know the 
historical reference of the argument. In any case, the basic 
dilemma remains. For they are committed at the same time to 
the market economy whose deepest trends undercut com- 
munity and make state intervention necessary. To put the 
argument most simply: the market requires labor mobility, 
while mutual aid depends upon local rootedness. The more 
people move about, the more they live among strangers, the 
more they depend upon officials. 

Today, that dependency is genuine and pervasive. Capital- 
ist forces men r.nd women to fight for the welfare state. It 
generates what is indeed a very high level of demand for pro- 
tection against market vicissitudes and against entrepreneurial 
risk taking and for services once provided locally or not at all. 
It is a common argument among neoconservatives that this 
demand ''overloads" the welfare system, which cannot provide 
the protection and services people have come to expect. 
Trapped by the necessities of electoral and pressure group 
politics political leaders promise more and more Social goods. 
In office*, inevi: , *v, they fail to deliver; popular respecc for 
government declines; the crisis deepens. Perhaps this view 
expresses some ultimate truth about the welfare system. With 
Steinfels, I am it. :lined to doubt that it expresses any im- 
mediate truth, It justifies, as he says, a politics that holds too 
quickly and without sufficient reason that minimal decency in, 
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say, health and housing is simply beyond the reach of our (dis- 
credited) officials. 

But it is not a part of Steinfcls's project to pursue such dis- 
agreements in detail. He is concerned with exposition and 
analysis. Suppose, then, that the overload argument is right. 
The long-term effect of liberalism (and capitalism and democ- 
racy) i.s that too many people want too much too quickly. 
What follows? It isn't possible to drive individuals and groups 
back into an older condition of passivity, deference, and 
marginality. I .sometimes detect a hankering after the days of 
the "respectable poor*' among the neoconservatives, but the 
repression that would be necessary to bring those days back is 
not a part of their programs. These are liberals still, however 
nervous. Indeed, it is not clear that there is a coherent program 
either for interdicting overload or for coping with it. 

At this point, articles in The Public Interest, a journal who.se 
editors boast of their hardlieadedness, turn preachy. "Less 
marginality on the part of .some groups," writes Huntington, 
"needs to be replaced by more self-restraint on the part of all 
groups.""' Yes, indeed. But what i.s going to per.suade all those 
individual and collective selyes to set limits on their demands? 
What .sets of beliefs, what political movements, operating 
within what sorts of institutional .structures? Unless answers 
are provided for questions like these, answers that give some 
bite to the crucial phrase in Huntington's sentence — "on the 
part of all groups" — ncoconservatism is likely to collapse, as 
Steinfels writes, into "the legitimating and lubricating ideology 
of an oligarchic America . . . where gr^at inequalities are 
rationalized by straitened circumstances. . . 

Among neoconscrvative writers, Daniel Bell conies closest 
to dealing with these questions — though he deals with them in 
a way that raises doubts about his own conservatism. In fact, 
he has kept his intellectual distance; it is Steinfels who makes 
the connection, arguing for the primne\ within the corpus of 

■'■ "Dcmoeralie Distemper," p. 37. 
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Bells work of his attack on modern culture and mass hedonism. 
Certainly, Bell is as worried as his friends on The Public In- 
terest are about the loss of chitas, "that spontaneous willing- 
ness ... to forgo the temptations of private enrichment at the 
expense of the public weal," and he is as loathe as they are to 
tell us when it was that such temptations were actually forgone. 

Almost alone among neoconserVatives, however, Bell is pre- 
pared to recognize that civitas depends upon a pervasive 
sense of equity and that equity in America today requires 
greater equality and a more effective welfare state. Wl:**n Bell 
calls himself "a socialist in economics," he is marking a differ- 
ence between his own work and that of his friends that 
is worth stressing. Stcinfels points out that Bell's socialism is 
rarely reflected in his writing on economic institutions; it is 
program inatically thin; and it is accomf a lied by reiterated 
expressions of hostility toward egalitarian radicals. But his 
argument for "the public household" does at least suggest 
.some way of reincorporating liberal values in new communal 
structures. The alternative is to make a politics out of nervous- 
ness itself, a crackling, defensive, angry, unfocused politics — as 
much of ncoconservatism is. 



Ill 

Equality is a .specter that haunts the ncoeonservativc mind, 
and Stcinfels writes about the haunting with great insight in 
what is probably the strongest chapter of his book. Like h(»u, 
I have some difficulty identifying the object which the specter 
is supposed to represent. Is it the New Left, long gone, or the 
civil rights movement, or the black and feminist campaigns for 
affirmative action? All these taken together have hardly carried 
us very far (any distance at all?) toward that 'equality of out- 
comes" which Nisbct, Kristol, Glazer, Bell too, regard as the 
clear and present danger of contemporary political life. These 
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writers put themselves forward as defenders of meritocracy 
(Bell, characteristically, of a "just meritocracy," within which 
those on top cannot "convert their authority positions into 
large, discrepant, material and social advantages over others, M 
a qualification for which he should probably be denounced in 
Commentary). But if their goal is "a career open to merit," 
then surely they must sense that real progress has been made 
in that direction in the past several decades, and not through 
their efforts. The advance has largely been forced by the 
egalitarians they attack. And most of them, the mainstream 
of blacks and women certainly, would be more than happy 
with a genuine meritocracy. 

But would the ncoconservatives be happy with that? Who 
are the meritocrats anyway but rootless, ambitious men and 
women, cut loose from traditional communities, upwardly 
bound, focused on the state? And isn't it the.se people, unsure 
of their present position and their final destination, full of 
status anxieties, envious of older elites and established wealth, 
who — according to neoconservative polemics — carry in their 
hearts and minds the germs of a radical egalitarianisin? Here 
again is the neoconservative dilemma. As these writers yearn 
for lost communities, so they yearn for lost hierarchies and 
stable establishments. How else can authority regain its luster 
except by being embodied in a class of men (and women too, 
if necessary) confident of their place, trained for power and 
public service, secure against competitors? But meritocracy 
undermines all such classes. Whether it is happiness that is 
being pursued, or position and office, tha scramble that re- 
sults leaves no one secure or confident. Ail the neoconserva- 
tives are meritocrats in practice as well as in theory. They have 
earned their places in academic and political life. But they 
are uneasy with their fellows. This uneasiness is expressed in 
the virtually incoherent doctrine of the "new class." 

Steinfels devotes three chapters to his strange argument that 
figures so largely in neoconservative (and also in neo-Mr*rxist) 
thought. The subject is important because it is in writing about 
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the "new class" that neoconservatives give us the dearest sense 
of who they think they arc and who they think their enemies 
arc. Unfortunately for social analysis, both they and their 
enemies seem to belong to the "new class" — which is therefore 
described, alternately, with warm affection and deep hostility. 
The political universe of neoconservatism is narrow: it con- 
sists of students, professionals, technocrats, bureaucrats, and 
intellectuals. The old bourgeoisie is gone, along with liberal 
civilization; the workers are summoned up only when it is 
necessary to remind them of the importance of wage restraint. 
Politics, as Stcinfcls writes, is a *war for the new class." He 
might have added, it is a civil war. 

Most simply, the "new class" consists of men and women 
with technical or intellectual skills who sell their services and 
hold jobs — contrasted with an older middle and upper class of 
men and women with capital who own businesses and an older 
working cte*s of men and women who have only their labor 
power to sell. The "new class" is in fact not new, but it has 
expanded at an extraordinary pace in recent decades and is 
still growing. Because its members are job-holders, Marxist 
writers have wondered whether they might not be proletariar.- 
ized, assimilated into the ranks of the skilled workers. Because 
they control, manage, and advise other people, conservative 
writers view them as potential (if currently unreliable) recruits 
for a new Establishment. Since the "new class" is fairly hetero- 
geneous in character, both these views may be right; or neither 
The term docs not yet evoke a shared social identity or political 
position. In neoconservative argument it is used with remark- 
able freedom, and can be used freely because it isn't connected 
with any developed political sociology. 

Still Stcinfcls argues persuasively that neoconservative 
thought is best understood as an ideology for the "new class," 
It is certainly true that neoconservative writers believe that the 
"new class" needs an ideology. Its members are arrivistes, but 
they have not arrived by making money, and so they have not 
been disciplined by the free-for-all of the market They have 
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no stake in the country, but only in their own persons. They 
lack understanding and regard for capital. They are as unsure 
of their own authority as they are of the authority of their 
predecessors. "Relative to other segments of society," writes 
Steinfels, "the 'new class* is thin-skinned about legitimacy, 
high-strung, liable to a case of the nerves/ " 

Moynihan adds that its members are not aggressive enough 
in defense of their own interests and of the system within 
which those interests are pursued. "I would suggest," he told 
a group of Harvard alumni in 1976, "that a liberal culture does 
indeed succeed in breeding aggression out of its privileged 
classes and that after a period in which ,his enriches the cul- 
ture, it begins to deplete it." Considering Moynihan himself, a 
prototypical member of the new class, and his associates in 
several recent administrations, I don't quite see where the 
problem of insufficient aggression lies. 

The real danger, according to ncoeonservative writers such 
as Kristol and Robert Nisbet, is that the "new class" will 
provide political and social support for a kind of statist egal- 
itarianism. Egged on by radical intellectuals, its members will 
rally to a "new politics" of leveling, the crucial effect of which 
will be to enhance the power of the federal bureaucracy, 
manned by themselves. In other words, they will pursue their 
own interests (aggressively?). And so they have to be initiated 
into the complexities of American plumlism. Above all, they 
!rve to be taught (through the efforts of foundations like the 
American Enterprise Institute) to accommodate themselves 
to the traditional centers of economic power. What the "new 
class" requires is an ideology that justifies classes. It is difficult 
to doubt, however, that the political practice that goes along 
with this ideology will be technocratic, elitist, and dirigiste in 
character. The restoration of the bourgeois or of the pre- 
bourgeois state is not on the ncoeonservative agenda. What is 
on the agenda, as Steinfels describes it, is the rule of "policy 
professionals" — where "professional" means a liberal bureau- 
crat who is pessimistic about liberation but respects the liberties 
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of the market, who admires local communities and secondary 
associations but dislikes participatory politics, and who has the 
strength of mind to enjoy the privileges of his position. And 
then civility is a creed for the rest of us: teaching a proper 
respect for our meritocratic betters. 



IV 

Steinfels obviously thinks civility is more than that. He is a 
sympathetic critic of neoconservatism — genuinely sympathetic 
and very much a critic. A highly intelligent Catholic radical, he 
chooses in this book not to press, indeed barely to put for- 
ward, his own position. But he clearly doesn't believe that the 
alternative to the nervous liberalism of the ncoconservatives is 
a brash and buoyant liberalism. His own view of the present 
crisis overlaps with theirs; he understands the dangers of 

the widespread distrust of institutions among all classes, the 
dissolution of religious values and the proliferation of cults . . . 
the anomie and hostility of many inner-city youth, the drift and 
hedonism of much popular culture, the abandonment of the 
vulnerable to bureaucratic dependency, the casual ainorality 
of the business world, the retreat from civic consciousness and 
responsibility. . . . ,; 

But he insists that none of these can be dealt with unless one is 
prepared to examine the "faultlines" of liberal capitalism. This 
the ncoconservatives don't do (Bell, again, is a partial excep- 
tion). Hence, their concern for "moral culture" — their great 
.strength., according to Steinfels — is vitiated. They argue rightly 
for the "supporting communities, disciplined thinking and 
speech, self-restraint, and accepted conventions" that a healthy 

• J 77m* N co-Conservatives, p. 212. 



moral culture requires. But they do not tell us, and they can- 
not, how moral health is ever to be regained, for they have not 
yet looked unblinkingly at the processes through which it was 
(or is being) lost. 

There is a positive argument that follows from this sort of 
criticism. Steinfels does not make it, and so I cant tell what 
form it would take in his hands. This book leaves one waiting 
for the next. The argument might go something like this. If 
the old "supporting communities" are in decline or gone for- 
ever, then it is necessary to reform them or build new ones. If 
there are to be new (or renewed) communities, they must have 
committed members. If marginality and deference are gone 
too, these members must also be participants, responsible for 
shaping and sustaining their own institutions. Participation 
requires a democratic and egalitarian politics — and that is also 
the only setting, in the modern world, for mutual aid and self- 
restraint. "The spirit of a commercial people," John Stuart Mill 
wrote almost a century and a half ago, "will be, we are per- 
suaded, essentially mean and slavish, wherever public spirit is 
not cultivated by an extensive participation of the people in 
the business of government in detail. . . ." 7 The argument is as 
true today as it was when Mill wrote, and far more pressing. 
Neoconservatism represents the search for an alternative argu- 
ment, alert to the meanness and slavishness, defensive about 
commerce, hostile to participation. The search is powerfully 
motivated and often eloquently expressed, but I do not see 
how it can succeed. 



7 "M. de Tocqueville on Democracy in America," »"n The Philosophy 
of John Stuart Mill, ed. Marshall Cohen (New York, 1961), p. 141. 



Source: M Walzer. 'Nervous liberals'. Radical Principles. Reflections of 
Unreconstructed Democrat, Basic Bocks. New York. 1980. pp 92-106 
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2 

Bureaucracy and the state 

Erik 0. Wright 

Our discussion of the historical transformations of the process of 
accumulation closed with a somewhat speculative discussion of 
the emergent solutions to the economic stagnation of the 1970s 
and the new contradictions which those solutions were likely to 
engender. The central proposition was that the capitalist state 
was likely to engage in qualitatively deeper forms of inter- 
vention into the economy, moving from intervention and plan- 
ning at the level of market relations towards planning within 
production itself. Such a transformation in the role of the 
capitalist state would itself generate new contradictions speci- 
fically centred around the politicization of the accumulation 
process. 

Such changes in the forms of state activity in capitalist 
societies and in the contradictions of accumulation are ofcrucial 
importance in any discussion of socialist politics. A number of 
questions are immediately posed: In what ways do these 
changes in the role of the state affect the relationship of the 
capitalist state to class struggle? Do these new contradictions 
open up new possibilities for the left to use the capitalist state as 
part of a revolutionary strategy? What implications do these 
developments have for tha classic debate between peaceful, 
incremental roads to socialism and violent, revolutionary 
strategies for socialism? 

I cannot rigorously answer most of these questions, but I will 
try to clarify some of the issues involved in answering them. In 
this chapter I will focus on one specific issue which underscores 
all of these questions on socialist strategies: the problem of 
bureaucracy. In particular, I will address the question: how 
should we understand the relationship between class struggle 
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and the internal structure of the state? 1 We will explore this 
question by comparing the <?^lyses of bureaucracy and the 
state of two influential theorists, Max Weber and V. I. Lenin. In 
the next chapter we will link this discussion of bureaucracy and 
the capitalist state to the analysis of class formation and 
accumulation contradictions developed earlier. 

In the summer of 1917, in opposite corners of Europe, two 
essays were written on the nature of the state, bureaucracy, and 
politics. One, Parliament and Government in a Reconstructed 
Germany, was written by Max Weber; the other, The State and 
Revolution, was written by Vladimir Lenin. In spite of the 
obvious differences between the two men — one was a liberal 
German academician, the other a professional Russian 
revolutionary — they had certain things in common. Both were 
men of about fifty years of age whose intellectual lives had been 
decisively shaped by the work of Karl Marx. Both felt that their 
ideas on the state were strongly out of favour in the ruling 
circles of their respective countries. Both wrote their essays in 
the hopes of influencing political developments. In the immedi- 
ate years following the publications of the essays, attempts were 
made to nut the ideas of both into practice: Lenin's ideas in the 
attempt to build socialism after the Bolshevik Revolution, znd 
Weber's in the attempt to create a viable parliamentary demo- 
cracy in the Weimar Republic. 

Both essays deal with many of the same questions, though in 
sharply different ways and leading to radically different con- 
clusions: How can the state apparatus be controlled? Is it poss- 
ible for the masses to govern and control the state? What is the 
relationship of representative institutions to the state bureau- 
cracy in capitalist society? What can be done about ihe ever- 
increasing appropriation of power by bureaucrats? What are the 
consequences of socialism for the nature of the state? These e ' 

1. While there has been a tremendous growth in Marxist theoretical work on 
the capitalist state in recent years, relatively little hps been explicitly focused 
on the problem of the internal structures of the state. An especially interesting 
analysis of this question which explicitly contrasts the internal organization 
structures of the capitalist state with both the feudal state and the socialist 
state, is Goran Therborn, What does the Ruling Class do when it Rules?, London 
NLB 1978. For an earlier treatment of similar themes developed within the 
broad framework of the Frankfurt school, see the work of Claus Offe. 




issues that are no less important today than half a century ago 
and are still matters of intense debate. 

In the following section, Weber's argument in Parliament 
and Government will be laid out systematically. In a few places 
material will be drawn from Economy and Society (the bulk of 
which wa. written before 1917) to elaborate certain points more 
fully. This will be followed by a comparable presentation of 
Lenin's argument in The State and Revolution. After both 
Weber's and Lenin's analyses have been presented, the under- 
lying assumptions of both positions will be compared, and the 
strengths and weaknesses of the arguments assessed. 

Weber's Argument 

By 1917 Weber was convinced that German politics were being 
conducted in a totally irresponsible and incompetent manner. 
As a German nationalist, he felt that it was crucial to under- 
stand the sources of this incompetence, for if it were not cor- 
rected, Germany "would be condemned to remain a small and 
conservative country, perhaps with a fairly good public 
administration in purely technical respects, but at any rate a 
provincial people without the opportunity of counting in the 
arena of world politics — and also without any moral right to it." 
(1462) 2 After examining the history of German politics in the 
years since Bismarck, Weber became convinced that "every 
German policy, irrespective of its goals, is condemned to failure 
in view of the given constitutional set-up and the nature of our 
policy machinery, and that this will remain so if conditions do 
not change;' (1384) The critical aspect of this constitutional 
set-up was the powerlessness of parliament. Weber felt that 
while significantly strengthening parliamentary institutions 
would not guarantee a dramatic improvement in the quality of 
German pontics, such a change was essential if there was to be 
any hope for the future. 
This general conclusion concerning the necessity for a strong 

2. All pages numbers in paretheses in this section refer to the English 
language edition of Economy and Society, edited by Guenther Roth and Claus 
Wittich, New York 1968. Citations from pp. 1381-1462 are from Weber's essay 
"Parliament and Government in a Reconstructed Germany: A Contribution to 
the Political Critique of Officialdom and Party Politics". All other citations are 
from the text of Economy and Society. 
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parliament was based on a number of propositions about the 
nature of politics and bureaucracies and the problem of political 
leadership in "modern" society: 



Proposition 1. With the development of capitalism and the 



increasing complexity of society, the needs for 
rational administration expand both quantita- 
tively and qualitatively. As a result, both public 
and private organizations tend to. become more 
and more bureaucratized. :i 



"The decisive reason for the advance of bureaucratic organ- 
ization", Weber writes, "has always been its purely technical 
superiority over any other form of organization. The fully 
developed bureaucratic apparatus compares with other organ- 
izations exactly as doss the machine with the non-mechanical 
modes of production. Precision, speed, unambiguity, knowledge 
of the files, continuity, discretion, unity, strict subordination, 
reduction of friction and of material and personal costs — these 
are raised to the optimum point in the strictly bureaucratic 
administration, and especially in its monocratic form." (973) 4 

3. Weber's formal definition of "bureaucracy" includes the following charac- 
teristics: 

Q) [Officials] are personally free and subject to authority only with respect to 
their imnersonal official obligations. 

(2) They are organized in a clearly defined hierarchy of offices. 

(3) Each office has a clearly defined sphere of competence in the legal sense. 

(4) The office i3 filled by a free contractual relationship. Thuj, in principle, 
there is free selection. 

(5) Candidates are selected on the basis of technical qualifications. In the 
most rational case, this is tested by examination or guaranteed by diplomas 
certifying technical training or both. They are appointed, not elected. 

(6) They are remunerated by fixed salaries in money. 

(7) The office is treated as the sole, or at least the primary, occupation of the 
incumbent. 

(8) It constitutes a career. There is a system of "promotion" according to 
seniority or to achievement or both. Promotion is dependent upon t s .e judge- 
ment of superiors. 

(9) The official works entirely separated from ownership of the means of 
administration and without appropriation of his position. 

( 10) He is subject to strict and systematic discipline and control in the conduct 
of the office. (220-221). 

4. By "monocratic form" or "monocracy" Weber means a bureaucratic organ- 
ization at the top of which is a single individual rather than a group of indi- 
viduals (a "collegial body"). 




Bureaucratic forms of organization increasingly characterize 
private business corporations, churches, political parties, and 
other organizations in which rational efficiency is important to 
success. "This is increasingly so", Weber argues, "the larger the 
association is, the more complicated its tasks are, and above all, 
the more its existence depends on power — whether it involves a 
power struggle on the market, in the electoral arena or on the 
battlefield." (1399) "The future," Weber concludes, "belongs to 
bureaucratization." (1401) 

Proposition 2. As bureaucratization increases, the power of 
bureaucrats tends to increase, both with respect to 
nonbureaucratic organizations and with reject 
to the nonbureaucratic elements of bureaucracies 

"The power of a fully developed bureaucracy", Weber writes, "is 
always great* under normal conditions, overtowering. The poli- 
tical master always finds himself, vis-a-vis the trained official, 
in the position of a dilettante facing the expert." (991) This 
progressively increasing power of bureaucracies and bureau- 
crats grows out of several interconnected characteristics of 
bureaucratic organization: (1) the practical effectiveness and 
increasing indispensability of bureaucratic organizations,* (2) 
the expert technical knowledge controlled by the bureaucrats, 
and (3) the "administrative secrets" (knowledge about the inner 
workings of the bureaucracy) controlled by buVeaucrats. This 
last element is especially important. Outsiders are in a weak 
position not merely because of the technical expertise of the 
bureaucrats, but because of the bureaucratic control of files, 
information, and procedures. 

Given this constant expansion of bureaucratic power, it is 
increasingly problematic, Weber argues, whether or not any 
independent power will be able to control the state bureaucracy. 
In his discussion of bureaucracy as an ideal type Weber stresses 

5. Weber writes: "The rule . . . cannot dispense with or replace the bureau- 
cratic apparatus once it exists . . . [for] if the apparatus stops working, or if its 
work is interrupted by force, chaos results which is difficult to master by any 
improvised replacements from among the governed Increasingly the mat- 
erial fate of the masses depends upon the continuous and correct functioning of 
the ever more bureaucratic organizations of private capitalism and the idea of 
replacing them becomes more and more Utopian." (988) 
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that "at the top of a bureaucratic organization there is neces- 
sarily an element which is at least not purely bureaucratic. The 
category of bureaucracy is one applied only to the exercise of 
control by means of a particular kind of administrative staff." 
(222) This non-bureaucratic top has an intrinsically political 
quality since it must deal with the alternative ends that the 
bureaucracy serves and .not merely with the means for accom- 
plishing those ends. With the growing power of the state 
bureaucracy, Weber argues, there is increasing danger that 
these political positions will become monopolized by the 
bureaucrats themselves, resulting in the development of a sys- 
tem of "completely unsupervised office holding". "In view of tha 
growing indispensability of the state bureaucracy and its cor- 
responding increase in power, how can there be any guarantee 
that any powers will remain which can check or effectively 
control the tremendous influence of this stratum [bureau- 
crats]?" (1403) The critical issue in this problem of controlling 
the bureaucracy is hew people are selected to filj these top 
administrative-political positions, in particular, whether they 
are bureaucrats selected by behind-the-scenes "unofficial pat- 
ronage" or professional politicians selected through open, par- 
liamentary struggle. 

Proposition 3. If the top administration of the state bureaucracy 
is in the hands ofbureaucrats, then there will be a 
strong tendency for: 

(A) the political direction of the bureaucracy to be 
irresponsible and ineffective, especially in times 
of crisis; and 

(B) the behind-the-scenes influence of big capital- 
ists in the running of the state bureaucracy to be 
maximized. 

A. "The essence of politics", Weber writes, "is struggle": 
struggle over ends and the power to accomplish ends. Effective 
and responsible political leadership consists in knowing how to 
weigh competing and conflicting ends, how to negotiate com- 
promises "sacrificing the less important for the more impor- 
tant" ( 1404), how to recruit allies and form coalitions in political 
battles, and so forth. These skills are arts that require intensive 
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training. For the political direction of the state bureaucracy to 
be effective it is therefore necessary that the top administrators 
be thoroughly trained in this art of politics, and furthermore, 
that mechanisms exist which hold them accountable for the 
political quality of their administration. 

The entire structure and ethos of bureaucracy makes the 
professional bureaucrat unsuited for such a political direc- 
torate. While bureaucrats are highly skilled in techniques of 
rational execution of programmes, they are almost inevitably 
incompetent in political skills. This incompetence stems from the 
nature of bureaucratic responsibility: "An official who receives 
a directive which he considers wrong can and is supposed to 
object to it. If his superior insists on its execution, it is his duty 
and even his honour to carry it out as if it corresponded to his 
innermost conviction, and to demonstrate in this fashion that his 
sense of duty stands above his personal preference." (1404) 

There is little or no scope for the development of political 
talents within the bureaucratic ranks, and as a result, career 
bureaucrats generally lack the capacity for real political leader- 
ship: "Our officialdom has been brilliant whenever it had to 
prove its sense of duty, its impartiality and mastery of organ- 
izational problems in the face of official, clearly formulated 

tasks of a specialized nature But here we are concerned with 

political, not bureaucratic achievements, and the facts them- 
selves provoke the recognition which nobody can truthfully 
deny: That bureaucracy failed completely whenever it was 
expected to deal with political problems. This is no accident; 
rather it would be astonishing if capabilities inherently so alien 
to one another would emerge within the same political struc- 
ture." (1417) The control of the administrative apex of the 
bureaucracy by bureaucrats thus leads to politically irres- 
ponsible and ineffective direction of bureaucratic activity. In 
timesof peace anddomestictranquillitythismightnot be terribly 
serious; but when crisis occurs, the results can be devastating. 

B. Ineffectiveness and irresponsibility are not the only costs of 
uncontrolled bureaucratic domination. In addition, Weber 
argues, it tends to maximize the covert influence of big capital- 
ist interests in the administration of the state. "The big capital- 
ist interests of the present day, like those of the past, are apt, in 
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political life — in parties and in all other connections that are 
important to them — to prefer monocracy [instead of collegia 1 
control such as parliament]. For monocracy is, from their point 
of view, more 'discreet'. The monocrotic chief is more open to 
personal influence and is more easily swayed, thus making it 
more readily possible to influence the administration of justice 
and other governmental activity in favour of such powerful 
interests." (283-284') While the influence of large capitalist 
interests is by no means negligible even where there are strong 
parliaments (especially, Weber argues, when parties are organ- 
ized as "polit ; cal machines" as was common in the United 
States), those interests attain the most unrestricted scope when 
bureaucracy is the least controlled.* This combination of a pre- 
dominance of capitalist influence behind the scenes with irres- 
ponsible and ineffective political leadership of the state 
bureaucracy, Weber felt, characterized Germany from the time 
of Bismarck. The only way out of this situation, Weber argued, 
was for professional politicians to replace bureaucrats in the top 
administrative positions. For this to be possible, a strong par- 
liament was essential. 

Proposition 4. "Only a working, not merely speech-making par- 
liament, can provide the ground for the growth 
and selective ascent of genuine leaders, not 
merely demagogic talents. A working parliament 
...is one which supervises the administration by 
continuously sharing its work." (1416) 

While Weber feels that only professional politicians can bring 
effective and responsible leadership to the bureaucracy, he does 
not feel that politicians are necessarily any more moral or 

6. In a typical liberal manner, Weber contrasts the influence of big capital on 
state policy to a more diffuse influence of a plurality of organized groups. In 
effect he is saying that to the extent the top of the state apparatus is dominated 
by the bureaucracy, the interests of big capital will dominate over the interests 
of "society". It is possible, without doing much violence to the logic of Weber's 
argument, to recast this analysis in terms of the contrast between the interests 
of particular capitalists and the interests of the capitalist class as a whole. That 
is, Weber's argument is equivalent to saying that bureaucratic domination of 
the apex of the state apparatus tends to generate a preponderance of par- 
ticularistic capitalist interests over the interests of the class as a whole within 
the state. 
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honest than are professional bureaucrats: "The motives of party 
members are no more merely ides'ist than arp the usual philis- 
tine interests of bureaucratic competitors in promotions and 
benefices. Here, as there, personal interests are usually at 
stake." (1416) Wfiat is of critical importance, Weber argues, is 
that "these universal human frailties do not prevent the selec- 
tion of capable leaders." (1416) Politicians can become poten- 
tially effective leaders not because they have necessarily better 
personal qualities than bureaucrats, but because they operate 
in an institutional context which develops political talents, 
selects for leadership positions those individuals who most suc- 
cessfully demonstrate those talents, and holds those leaders 
accountable for the political quality of their actions. If such an 
institutional context is absent, professional politicians will 
behave much like bureaucrats who occupy positions of power at 
the A rOp of the administration. In modern, complex industrial 
society, Weber insists, the only institution that can accomplish 
these tasks of political recruitment, training, and accoun- 
tability is a powerful parliament. 

A strong working parliament accomplishes three essential 
things: first, it provides the institutional means for effectively 
controlling the unrestrained power of the bureaucracy; second, 
it generates the talented political leadership necessary for 
responsibly directing bureaucratic activity; third, it provides 
the mechanisms for holding that leadership accountable. 

A. Administrative supervision. A working parliament's effec- 
tiveness in controlling the bureaucracy stems from the active 
involvement of parliamentary committees in supervising and 
investigating the activities of various bureaucratic depart- 
ments: "There is no substitute for the systematic cross- 
examination (under oath) of experts before a parliamentary 
commission in the presence of the respective departmental offi- 
cials. This alone guarantees public supervision and a thorough 
inquiry. . . . The parliamentary right of inquiry should be an 
auxiliary means and, for the rest, a whip, the mere existence of 
which will force the administrative chiefs to account for their 
actions in such a way as to make its use unnecessary." (1418) 
Through such investigatory committees, the parliament shares 
in the work of administration by examining bureaucratic 
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records, formulating legislative measures to improve bureau- 
cratic performance, adjusting budgets for various departments, 
and so forth. 

B. Leadership creation. Parliamentary investigation and com- 
mittee work is also one of the basic means for developing the 
leadership qualities of politician?: "Only such intensive train- 
ing, through which the politician must pass in the committees of 
a powerful working parliament, turns such an assembly into a 
recruiting ground not for mere demagogues but for positively 
participating politicians. . . . Only such co-operation between 
civil servants and politicians can guarantee the continuous 
supervision of the administration and, with it, the political 
education of leaders and led." (1420) At the same time, a power- 
ful parliament generates talented political leadership in at 
least three other ways. First, the sheer fact of power attracts 
individuals with leadership qualities; a powerless parliament 
makes a political career uninviting/ Second, not only does 
power attract leadership talent, but also the process of par- 
liamentary political battles cultivates that talent, particularly 
the ability to recruit allies and make the necess^iy com- 
promises to establish a solid following. Third, the "natural 
selection" of the competitive struggle for power tends to push 
the more capable leadership into the top positions. In this pro- 
cess, political parties play an absolutely key role. As in all 
moder n mass associations, there is a strong tendency for poli- 
tical parties to become bureaucratized and for the party 
functionary to replace talented politicians in positions of power. 
It is only when the stakes of parliamentary struggle are high, 
when victory brings real power to the party, that this tendency 
towavds bureaucratic ossification is counteracted;, a political 
party cannot afford to keep talented political leadership from 
rising if it hopes to be successful. 

7. H In the face of the powerlessness of parliament [in Germany of 1917] and 
the resulting bureaucratic character of the ministerial positions, a man with a 
strong power drive and the qualities that go with it would have to be a fool to 
venture into this miserable web of mutual resentment and on this slippery floor 
of court intrigue, as long as his talents and energies can apply themselves in 

fields such as the giant enterprises, cartels, banks and wholesale firms 

Stripped of all phraseology, our so-called monarchic government amounts to 
nothing but this process of negctiue selection which diverts all major talents to 
the service of capitalist interests." (1413) 
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C. Political accountability. Finally, strong parliamentary 
institutions contain built-in mechanisms of accountability. 
When top administrative positions are filled by bureaucrats 
through behind-the-scenes deala, there is no way to hold them 
publicly accountable for their activity: "Unofficial patronage, 
then, is the worst form of parliamentary patronage— one that 
favours mediocrity since nobody can be held responsible. It is a 
consequence of our rule by conservative cwil servants. . . . 
Patronage in this system is not in the hands of politicians and 
parties, which might be held responsible by the public, but 
works th; jugh private channels. . . (1429-1430) Where top 
positions are filled through open, parliamentary struggles, 
however, a certain minimum accountability is assured: "The 
politician, and above all, the party leader who is rising to public 
power, is exposed to public scrutiny through the criticism of 
opponents and competitors and can be certain that, in the 
struggle against him, the motives and means of his ascendancy 
will be ruthlessly publicized." (1450) 

While the accountability that accompanies electoral cam- 
paigns does not by any means prevent demagogy, it does tend to 
make the demagogue more politically responsible. Beyond elec- 
toral accountability, a strong parliament itself has the power 
(through parliamentary inquiry, votes of no confidence, etc.) to 
hold the top administrative leadership accountable for its 
actions. This interplay of competing parties, accountable, 
elected leadership, and investigative parliamentary com- 
mittees creates a political structure that, Weber felt, would 
guarantee a minimum political responsibility on the part of the 
political leadership. 

Weber's expectations about the benefits of a strong par- 
liament were relatively limited. He certainly did not feal that it 
would automatically create a happy and prosperous society or 
even solve all of the political ills of industrial society. Buthe did 
feel that all other alternative political structures would not 
even be able to guarantee the minimum political effectiveness 
of a working parliament. In particular, he argues that for a 
variety of different reasons, monarchy, (1406) "passive" demo- 
cracy, (983, 1453) and "active maes" democracy will all inevit- 
ably strengthen the purely bureaucratic control of the bureau- 
cracy. The most important of these for the comparison with 
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Lenin is active mass democratization — the process of expand- 
ing in various ways the scope of participation of citizens in 
political life. Two of the principles of active democratization are: 
"(1) prevention of the development of a closed status group of 
officials in the interest of a universal accessibility of office, and 
(2) minimization pf the authority of officialdom in the ir. erest of 
expanding the sphere of influence of 'public opinion' as far as 
practicable. Htence, wherever possible, political democracy [i.e., 
active democracy] strives to shorten the term of office through 
election and recall, and to be relieved from a limitation to 
candidates with expert qualifications" (985) The result is that 
while passive democratization tends to encourage bureau- 
cratization, the principles of active democratization tend to 
work against bureaucratization. 

This might lead one to believe that the most expansive, most 
"mass" active democratization would provide the best safeguard 
against bureaucratic domination. No, Weber says. Just as 
monarchic government cannot possibly supervise the bureau- 
cracy, neither can a truly active mass democracy. 

By "mass democracy" Weber means democratic states which 
lack significant and powerful "free representative institutions" 
(i.e., representative institutions in which the representatives 
are not narrowly mandated but rather are "free" to engage in 
political bargaining, struggle, etc.). Such democracies take one 
of two forms: either they are "direct democracies" or 
"plebiscitary democracies". The former Weber feels cannot exist 
in a large and complex society. They would simply be techni- 
cally impossible. The closest thing in modern society to direct 
democracy is "the Soviet type of republican organization where 
it serves as a substitute for immediate democracy since the 
latter is impossible in a mass organization."" (293) Soviet 
assemblies (as an ideal type) are characterized by imperative 
mandates, recall at any time, short terms of office, and othjr 
characteristics derived from the principles of direct democracy. 9 

8. Whenever Weber discusses "soviets" in Parliatnent and Government and 
Economy and Society, he treats them as an "ideal-type" organization that adapts 
the principles of direct democracy to the conditions of modern society. Nowhere 
does he discuss them as a concrete historical phenomenon or present any 
empirical dp.ta on the actual functioning of Soviets. 

9. The basic characteristics of direct democracy as elaborated by Weber are: (a) 
short terms of office, if possible only running between two general meetings of 
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Weber feels that the prospects for such mandated repre- 
sentative institutions to control bureaucracy are quite limited. 
Mandated assemblies would work reasonably well, Weber 
argues, only as long as there were no significant antagonisms 
between (and within) the representatives' constituencies. As 
soon as serious conflicts occur, a mandated assembly would 
become completely impotent since the representatives would be 
prohibited from negotiating compromises. They would be forced 
to return to their constituency to alter their mandated position 
on every significant issue, thus making effective political bar- 
gaining impossible. The result would be a complete paralysis of 
the assembly and thus an incapacity to supervise effectively the 
bureaucracy. As soon as the principle of imperative mandates is 
relaxed, however, the representative ceases to be simply the 
delegated agent of the electors and begins to exercise real 
authority over them. The result is that the "soviet" form of 
direct democracy is transformed into the beginnings of a "par- 
liamentary" system. 

Plebiscitary democracy (i.e., formal government through 
mass votes on issues and leadership) is equally impractical: 
'The plebiscite as means of election as well as of legislation has 
inherent technical limitations, since it only answers 'Yes' or 
'No'. Nowhere in mass states does it take over the most impor- 
tant function of parliament, that of determining the budget. In 
such cases the plebiscite would also obstruct more seriously the 
passing of all bills that result from a compromise between con- 
flicting interests, for the most diverse reasons can lead to a 'No' 
if there is no means of accommodating opposed inlsrests 
through negotiation. The referendum does not know the com- 



the members; (b) Kability to'recall at any time; (c) the principle of rotation or of 
selection by lot in filling offices so that every member takes a turn at some time 
(making it possible to avoid the position of power of technically trained persons 
or of those with long experience and command of official secrets); (d) strictly 
defined mandate for the conduct of office laid down by the assembly of members 
(the sphere of competence is thus concretely defined and not of a general 
character); (rt a strict obligation to render an accounting to the general assem- 
bly; (f) tl ligation to submit every unusual question which has not been 
foreseen U *te assembly of members or to a committee representing them; (g) 
the distribution of power between large numbers of offices each with its own 
particular function; (h) the treatmentof officeas an avocation andnot a full time 
occupation. (289) 
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promise upon which the msgority of laws is based in every mass 
state with strong regional, social, religious and other cleav- 
ages." (1455) Since real government cannot in fact be conducted 
through constant referenda and plebiscites, there is a strong 
tendency for such systems to degenerate into "caesarist" forms 
of leadership selection: "Active mass democratization means 
that the political 'leader is no longer proclaimed a candidate 
because he has proved himself in a circle ofhonoratoires, then 
becoming a leader because of his parliamentary accom- 
plishments, but that he gains the trust and faith of the masses in 
him and his power with the means of demagogy. In substance 
this means a shift toward thecaesarist mode of selection." (1451) 

The critical characteristic of such caesarist leadership (i.e., 
leadership directly selected by a show of mass confidence) is that 
it is accountable to a working, powerful parliament. Because of 
his position of enormous power and prestige, such a leader 
usually has at his disposal all of the means necessary to guaran- 
tee mass support. But in the end, he is little different from a 
hereditary monarch in his capacity to control the bureaucratic 
apparatus, and like monarchic government, caesarist leader- 
ship tends to generate uncontrolled bureaucratic domination. 

The only way out of these impasses, Weber maintains, is 
through active parliamentary democracy, while in any modern, 
mass state a certain tendency towards caesarism is inevitable, 
parliamentary institutions have the capacity to control such 
tendencies, and in so doing, to control the bureaucracy as well. 
Neither one-man rule, of either the caesarist or monarchical 
variety, nor mass rule, of either the soviet or plebiscitary var- 
iety, can accomplish this. " 

Lenin's Argument 

The basic question that underlies Lenin's analysis in The State 
and Revolution is quite different from Weber's: How can the 
state be made to serve the interests of the working class? or 
alternatively, what is the relationship between the state 
apparatus and the goals of a socialist revolution? Such ques- 
tions had particularly poignant implications in the summer of 
1917, when the essay was written. The February Revolution 
had already occurred, establishing a bourgeois "constitutional" 
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government; the October Revolution was brewing. Such a con- 
juncture sharply raised a central theoretical issue that has 
preoccupied much writing and political struggle on the Left for a 
century: Should the state be considered an essentially neutral 
apparatus that merely needs to be "captured" by a working- 
class socialist political party for it to serve the interests of the 
working class, or is the apparatus of the state in capitalist 
society a distinctively capitalist apparatus that cannot possib*\, 
be "used" by the working class, and as a result, must be des- 
troyed and replaced by a radically different form of the state? 1 " 
Lenin very decisively takes the latter position, arguing that the 
"dictatorship of the proletariat" is incompatible with the 
bourgeois state apparatus, and therefore that the capitalist 
state must be smashed and replaced by new revolutionary 
"soviet" institutions. 

Although much of the. essay takes the form of a polemic 
against the more reformist perspective, Lenin's analysis does 
contain a fairly coherent theory of the state, bureaucracy, and 
the implications of socialism for state structure: 

Proposition 1 . "The state is a product and a manifestation of the 
irreconcilability of class antagonisms. The state 
arises where, when and insofar as class antagon- 
isms objectively cannot be reconciled. And, con- 
versely, the existence of the state proves that class 
antagonisms are irreconcilable. . . . The state is 
an organ of class rule, anorganfor the oppression 

of one class by another The state is a special 

organization of force: it is an organization of vio- 
lence for the suppression of some class." (267, 
268, 280)" 

10. These two conceptions of the state are frequently designated the "state in 
capitalist society" vs. the "capitalist state" theories. The writings of C. Wright 
Mills, G. William DomhofF, and to a much lesser extent Ralph Miliband fall 
mainly into the former, whereas Lenin and the French "structuralist" Marxists 
(Althusser, Poulantzas, and others) fall into the latter. The critical difference 
between the two centres on whether the state is analysed primarily in terms of 
who controls it (capital ists, elites, bu reauci ats, etc.) or in terms of what kind of a 
state it is (feudal state, bourgeois state, socialist state, etc.). Of course, there is 
no necessary reason why the two perspectives cannot be combined. 

11. All page references are to the one-volume edition ofSelected Works, Lon- 
don 1969, unless otherwise specified. 
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Lenin adopts with very little modification the classic Marxian 
conception of the state. The <$t&le is defined not only in terms of 
the means at its disposal (the control of violence), but also in 
terms of the ends it serves (class domination and suppression of 
class struggle). This function is characteristic of aP states, Lenin 
argues, including a socialist state; what differs is the class being 
oppressed and the class which rules. In a capitalist state, the 
bourgeoisie rules and the proletariat is suppressed; in a socialist 
state, the proletariat rules and the capitalist class is suppressed. 
All states imply repression. 

Proposition 2. n A democratic republic is the best possible poli- 
tical shell for capitalism, and therefore, once 
capital has gained possession of this very best 
shell . . . it establishes its power so securely, so 
firmly, that no change of persons, institutions or 
parties in the bourgeois-democratic republic can 
shake it." (273) 

This is the critical part of Lenin's argument. He argues not 
merely that capitalists happen to control the political institu- 
tions of a capitalist society, but also that those institutions are 
structured in ways which guarantee that control. In particular 
Lenin views parliament as a perfect instrument for ensuring 
capitalist domination. This is true for two reasons: First, par- 
liament is an institution that mystifies the masses and legiti- 
mates the social order; second, the structure of capitalist society 
ensures that the bourgeoisie will necessarily control par- 
liament. 

A. Mystification and legitimation. The central way that par- 
liament mystifies political life, according to Lenin, is that it 
appears to be the basic organ of power in the society, and thus 
gives the appearance that the people's elected representatives 
run the state, when in fact all important decisions are made 
behind the scenes: 'Take any parliamentary country, from 
America to Switzerland, from France to Britain, Norway and so 
forth — in these countries the real business of *state 5 is per- 
formed behind the scenes and is carried on by the departments, 
chancelleries and General Staffs. Parliament is given up to talk 
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for the special purpose of fooling the 'common people'." (296) 
Lenin argued that parliaments in capitalist society must neces- 
sarily be "mere talking-shops" since important state functions 
are controlled by the executive apparatus (tne bureaucracy), 
and thus they necessarily become sources of political mys- 
tification. 

B.Bourgeois control of parliament. Even if parliaments did have 
some residual power, they would still be instruments of capital- 
ist class domination because of the direct control of parliament 
by the bourgeoisie: "[Bourgeois parliamentary democracy] is 
always hemmed in by the narrow limits set by capitalist exploi- 
tation, and consequently always remain, in effect, a democracy 
for the minority, only tor the propertied classes, only for the 
rich. . . . Owing to the conditions of capitalist exploitation, 
modern wage slaves are so crushed by want and poverty that 
'they cannot be bothered with democracy', 'they cannot be 
bothered with polities'; in the ordinary peaceful course of events 
the majority of the population is debarred from participation in 
public and political life. ... If we look more closely into the 
machinery of capitalist democracy we see everywhere, in the 
'petty' — supposedly petty — details of the suffrage (residential 
qualification, exclusion of women, etc.), in the technique of the 
representative institutions, in the actual obstacles to the right 
of assembly (public buildings are not for paupers!), in the purely 
capitalist organizaticu of the daily press, etc., etc. — we see 
restriction after restriction upon democracy. These restrictions, 
exceptions, exclusions, obstacles for the poor seem slight . . . but 
in their su m total these restrictions exclude and squeeze out the 
poor from politics, from active participation in democracy." 
(326) 

The net result is, according to Lenin, that the masses only get 
"to decide once every few years which member of the ruling class 
is to repress and crush the people through parliament — this is 
the real essence of bourgeois parliamentarism." (295) 

Proposition 3. Bureaucracy is the basic structure through which 
the capitalist class rules. Furthermore, bureau- 
cratic organization is suited only for capitalist 
domination. 
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Lenin bases this proposition on three arguments: bureaucracy 
is functional for capitalism; bureaucrats, big and small, are 
dependent on the bourgeoisie; and bureaucratic organization 
makes popular control of administration impossible. 

A. Bureaucracy i$ functional for capitalism. "The development, 
perfection and strengthening of the bureaucratic and military 
apparatus", Lenin writes, "proceeded during all of the numer- 
ous bourgeois revolutions which Europe has witnessed since the 
fall of feudalism." (284) As class struggle intensified with the 
development of capitalism, the progressive expansion and cen- 
tralization of the bureaucratic apparatus became neces- 
sary:— "in its struggle against the [proletarian] revolution, the 
parliamentary republic founcUitself compelled to strengthen, 
along with repressive measures, the resources and cen- 
tralization of governmental power. All revolutions perfected 
thismachine instead of smashing it. The parties that contended 
in turn for domination regarded the possession of this huge state 
edifice as the principal spoils of the victor" (282: quoting Marx, 
from the Eighteenth Brumaire). 

f inally, the latest stages of capitalist development, Lenin 
argues, have led to an even greater level of bureaucratization: 
"Imperialism — the era of bank capital, the era of gigantic 
capitalist monopolies, of the development of monopoly capi- 
talism into state-monopoly capitalism — has clearly shown an 
extraordinary strengthening of the state machine' and an 
unprecedented growth in its bureaucratic and military 
apparatus against the proletariat both in monarchical and in 
the freest, most republican countries." (286) 

Bureaucratization is thus seen by Lenin as a functional 
response by the capitalist state to the pressures of class struggle 
which accompany the development of capitalism. 12 

12. Not only does capitalism tend to result in the bureaucratization of 
bourgeois state institutions, it also tends to bureaucratize wbrking class organ- 
izations: "We cannot do without officials under capitalism , under the rule of the 
bourgeoisie. The proletariat is oppressed, the working peopie are enslaved by 
capitalism. Under capitalism, democracy is restricted, cramped, curtailed, 
mutilated by all the conditions of wage slavery, and the poverty and misery cf 
the people. This and this alone is the reason why the functionaries of our 
political organizations and the trade unions are corrupted— or rather tend to be 
corrupted—by the conditions of capitalism and betray a tendency to become 
bureaucrats, i.e., privileged persons divorced from the people and standing 
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B. Dependence of bureaucrats on the bourgeoisie. This is most 
obvious in the case of top bureaucratic positions, since these 
tend to be distributed as political spoils among the bourgeois 
and petty bourgeois parties. The "restricted nature" of 
bourgeois democracy guarantees that a revolutionary 
working-class party would never be able to partake in these 
spoils and thus could never control the top administrators. 
Furthermore, Lenin argues, this dependency on the bourgeoisie 
involves not merely the top echelons of the bureaucracy, but the 
apparatus as a whole: "In their works, Marx and Engels re- 
peatedly show that the bourgeoisie are connected with these 
institutions [the bureaucracy and the standing army] by 
thousands of threads. Every worker's experience illustrates this 

connection in an extremely graphic and impressive manner 

In particular, it is the petty bourgeoisie who are attracted to the 
side of the big bourgeoisie and are largely subordinated to them 
through this apparatus, which provides the upper sections of the 
peasants, small artisans, tradesmen and the like with com- 
paratively comfortable, quiet and respectable jobs raising their 
holders above the people." (283) ,: * 

C. The separation of bureaucracy from the people. For the work- 
ing class to become a "ruling class" it is essential that institu- 
tions exist through which workers can "rule". Bureaucratic 
organization, Lenin insists, makes such mass participation 
impossible. This is a crucial part of Lenin's argument, for it 
ensures that the sheer existence of bureaucracy tends to further 
capitalist interests (or, at a minimum, to impede the realization 



a6oue the people. That is the essence of bureaucracy; and until the capitalists 
have be<n expropriated and the bourgeoisie overthrown, even proletarian 
functionaries will inevitably be 'bureaucratized* to a certain extent." (347) This 
bureaucratization of working class organizations, in Lenin's analysis, tends to 
undermine the political strength of the organization and the confidence of the 
people in their leadership. Such tendencies toward bureaucratization are thus 
also functional for capitalist interest. 

13. In terms of the discussion in chapter 1 , Lenin is in effect arguing that state 
bureaucrats are either directly bound to tho bourgeoisie (top officials) or occupy 
contradictory class locations which link their interests at least partially to the 
bourgeoisie. Non-buroaucratic employees of the state— transportation workers, 
postal workers, janitors, etc. — would not be linked to the bourgeoisie in this 
way. 
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of working class interests). The key characteristics of bureau- 
cratic organization which separate it from the masses are: 

(1) appointment of officials rather than election, and par- 
ticularly, the impossibility of recall; 

(2) the high salaries and special privileges of officials, which 
concretely tie their interests to the bourgeoisie, create an aura 
of "official grandeur" about them, and place them "above the 
people"; and 

(3) the restricted quality of bourgeois democracy, which sepa- 
rates legislation from administrative activity and prevents the 
active participation of the people in either. While the conditions 
of life strongly impede active participation in democratic poli- 
tics in general, the separation of legislative activity from 
administrative activity absolutely prohibits any mass par- 
ticipation in administration. 

If Lenin's analysis of the relationship of bureaucracy and 
parliament to capitalism is substantially correct, then it is clear 
that these state structures offer little or no possibility of being 
"captured" and used for the interests of the working class. Even 
if parliament cculd be captured by a revolutionary working- 
class- majority and even if that parliament somehow had real 
power, still, Lenin argues, "it is clear that the old executive 
apparatus, the bureaucracy, which is connected with the 
bourgeoisie, would be unfit to carry out the orders of the pro- 
letarian state." (304) Thus, if the wording class wishes to take 
power as a new ruling class and organize society in its own 
interests, it has no other choice than to destroy the old struc- 
tures and create new ones. 

Proposition 4. Socialism requires the complete destruction of 
bourgeois state institutions and their replace- 
ment by a new form of complete democracy or 
proletarian democracy (or, equivalently, pro- 
letarian dictatorship). 

What will be the basic principles of these new institutions and 
how will they differ from the old structures? Tp begin, let us look 
at parliament: 'The way out of parliamentarism is not, of 
course, the abolition of representative institutions and the elec- 
tive principle, but the conversion of the representative institu- 
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tions from talking shops into 'working* bodies. The Commune 
was to be a working, not a parliamentary, body, executive and 
legislative at the same time' " [quoting Marx], (296) The model 
of this proletarian representative assembly was the short-lived 
Paris Commune of 1871: "The commune subst" ;tes for the 
venal and rotten parliamentarism of bourgeois society institu- 
tions in which freedom of opinion and discussion does not degen- 
erate into deception, for the parliamentarians themselves have 
to work, have to execute their own laws, have themselves to test 
the results achieved in reality and to account daily to the con- 
stituents. Representative institutions remain, but there is no 
parliamentarism here as a special system, as the division of 
labour between legislative and executive, as a privileged posi- 
tion for the deputies. We cannot imagine democracy, even pro- 
letarian democracy, without representative institutions, but 
we can and must imagine democracy without parliamentarism. 
. . (297) 

"Democracy introduced as fully and consistently as con- 
ceivable", writes Lenin, "is transformed from bourgeois to pro- 
letarian democracy". (293) But as in all democracies, pro- 
letarian democracy still .constitutes a "state", i.e., an organ- 
ization of violence for the suppression of some class. Thus, pro- 
letarian democracy is at the same time a dictatorship of the 
proletariat: "Simultaneously with an immense expansion of 
democracy, which for the first time becomes democracy for the 
poor, democracy for the people, and not democracy for the 
money-bags, the dictatorship of the proletariat imposes a series 
of restrictions on the freedom of the oppressors, the exploiters, 
the capitalists." (327) 

Administration, meanwhile, would cease to be organized 
bureaucratically and would gradually become democratized 
until, eventually, "the whole population, without exception, 
[would] proceed to discharge state functions." This, of course, 
would not happen c /ernight: "Abolishing the bureaucracy at 
once, everywhere and completely, is out of the question. It is a 
Utopia. But to smash the old bureaucratic machine at once and 
to begin immediately to construct a new one that will make 
possible the gradual abolition of all bureaucracy — this is not a 
Utopia . . ." (297) This new form of administration would differ 
froip traditional bureaucracy in a number of critical respects, 
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while in other respects it would be very similar to what Weber 
would call "bureaucratic" organization. To begin with the obvi- 
ous differences: "The workers, after winning political power, 
will smash the old bureaucratic apparatus, shatter it to its 
foundations and raze it to the ground; they will replace it with a 
new one, consisting of the very same workers and other employ- 
ees against whose transformation into bureaucrats the meas- 
ures will at once be taken that were specified in detail by Marx 
and Engels: (1) not only election, but recall at any time; (2) pay 
not to exceed that of a workman; (3) immediate introduction of 
control and supervision by all, so that all may become 'bureau- 
crats' for a time and that, therefore, nobody may be able to 
become a 'bureaucrat'." (343) 

The last of these three characteristics of socialist admini- 
stration — mass participation in control and accounting — is 
clearly the most problematic. Lenin knew that such par- 
ticipation would necessarily be limited initially, but he was 
convinced that "the accounting and control necessary for this 
[the smooth running of production] have been simplified by 
capitalism to the utmost and reduced to extraordinarily simple 
operations — which any literate person can perform — of super- 
vising and recording, knowledge of the four rules of arithmetic 
and issuing appropriate receipts." (337) The social conditions 
for mass participation in administration had also been created 
by capitalism and would ba further developed by socialism: "The 
development of capitalism in turn creates the preconditions 
that enable all to take part in the administration of the state. 
Some of these preconditions are universal literacy, which has 
already been achieved in a number of the most advanced 
capitalist countries, then the 'training and disciplining' of mil- 
lions of workers. . . . The possibility of this destruction [of 
bureaucracy] is guaranteed by the fact that socialism will shor- 
ten the working day, wH raise the people to a new life, will 
create such conditions for the meyority of the population as will 
enable everybody, without exception, to perform 'state func- 
tions', and this will lead to the complete withering away of every 
form of state in generah" (336, 349) 

Underlying this discussion of the possibilities of demo- 
cratizing administrative control is a sharp distinction which 
Lenin draws between the roles of bureaucrats and technical 
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experts: "The question of control and accounting should not be 
confused with the question of the scientifically trained staff of 
engineers, agronomists and so on. These gentlemen are working 
today in obedience to the wishes of the capitalists, and will work 
even better tomorrow in obedience to the wishes of the armed 
workers." (337) The bureaucratic dimension of bourgeois 
administration thus centres on the way "control and account- 
ing" are organized rather than on the total organization of the 
administration. In fact, Lenin regards the non-bureaucratic, 
technical aspects of bourgeois administration extremely 
favourably: "At the present the postal service is a business 
organized on the lines of a state-capitalist monopoly. In> 
perialism is gradually transforming all trusts into organ- 
izations of a similar type, in which, standing over the common 
people, who are overburdened and starved, one has the same 
bourgeois bureaucracy. But the mechanism of social man- 
agement is here already at hand. Once we have overthrown the 
capitalist ... we shall hav6 a splendidly equipped mechanism, 
freed from the 'parasite', a mechanism which can very well be 
set going by the united workers themselves, who will hire tech- 
nicians, foremen and accountants, and pay * hem all, as indeed 
all state officials in general, workmen's wages." (298-299) 

This "splendidly equipped mechanism" is the "scientifically 
trained staff" responsible for the technical work of administra- 
tion which is quite distinct from the "parasitic" bureaucratic 
structures of control and accounting. While the latter must be 
smashed by the working class, the former ct* be "captured" and 
used by the workers. The "complete democracy" Lenin stresses 
so much is limited to a democratization of control, not a demo- 
cratization of technical expertise as such. The result would be 
that: "We shall reduce the role of state officials to that of simply 
carrying out our instructions as responsible, revocable, mod- 
estly paid 'foremen and accountants' (of course with the aid of 
technicians of all sorts, types and degrees)." (298) The demo- 
cratization is also explicitly not meant to negate all sub- 
ordination and authority in organization. To begin with, as 
Lenin says many times: "We are not Utopians, vve do not dream 
of dispensing at once with all administration, with all sub- 
ordination. . . . No, we want the socialist revolution with people 
as they are now, with people who cannot dispense with sub- 




ordination, control and 'foremen and accountants'. The sub- 
ordination, however, must be to the armed vanguard of all the 

exploited and working people, i.e., to the proletariat We, the 

workers, shall organize large-scale production on the basis of 
what capitalism has already created, relying on our own experi- 
ence as workers, establishing strict, iron discipline backed up by 
the state powor of the armed workers."(298) 

Beyond the problems of authority inherited from the old 
order, moreover, Lenin argues, there will always be a certain 
amount of subordination and authority which is technically 
determined: ''The technique of all these enterprises [large-scale 
industrial production] makes resolutely imperative the stric- 
test discipline, the utmost precision on the part of everyone 
carrying out his allotted task, for otherwise the whole enter- 
prise may come to a stop, or machinery or the finished product 
may be damaged." (342) Finally, the proletarian state would be 
quite centralized, but it would be a quite different kind ef cen- 
tralism from that of capitalist societies: It would "oppose con- 
scious democratic, proletarian centralism to bourgeois, mili- 
tary, bureaucratic centralism." (301) 

Lenin was unwilling in The State and Revolution to give more 
than a very general image of what the structures of a socialist 
society would be like. He strongly felt that to attempt to con- 
struct a priori blueprints for the "good" society was a form of 
utopianism. He argued that the concrete forms of the socialist 
state wo aid emerge in a dialectical process from the attempt at 
building socialism: "To develop democracy to the utmost, to find 
the forms for this development, to test them by practice, and so 
forth — all this is one of the component tasks of the struggle for 
the social revolution. Taken separately, no kind of democracy 
will bring socialism. But in actual life democracy will never be 
'taken separately'; it will be 'taken together' with other things, 
it will exert its influence on economic life as well, will stimulate 
its transformation; and in its turn it will be influenced by 
economic development, and so on. This is the dialectics of living 
history." (320) 

Comparisons 

There is a very curious combination of close convergences and 
polar divergences between Weber's and Lenin's analyses of poli- 




tics and bureaucracy. The basic starting points of their dis- 
cussions are quite different: Weber is general!/ concerned with 
the problem of the formal rationality of political structures and 
in particular with the factors that contribute to political effec- 
tiveness and responsibility; Lenin, in contrast, is much more 
concerned with questions of substantive rationality, with the 
relationship of state structures to the classenrfs that they serve. 
Both arguments, however, pivot around a very similar critique 
of bureaucratic domination and of parliamentary institutions 
that are purely "speech-making" assemblies (Weber) or "talk- 
ing shops" (Lenin). xMtliough iriThe State and Revolution Lenin 
never specifically addresses the problem of leadership effec- 
tiveness and responsibility which is so important to Weber, he 
does agree with Weber that when representative institutions 
are powerless, the real centre of power shifts to the bureaucracy. 
Both men agree that this tends to facilitate the political domi- 
nation of purely capitalist interests. There is even one aspect of 
the solution to the problem that both Lenin and Weber share: 
the need to create representative institutions that are active, 
working bodies. But they differ substantially in the overall 
thrust of their conclusions: Lenin calls for the replacement of 
bureaucracy and parliamentary representation by "soviet" poli- 
tical institutions; Weber argues that Soviets are unworkable 
and advocates instead the development of powerful, elitist 
working parliaments. The following comparison will try to 
illuminate the critical differences in the underlying assump- 
tions about the social world which lead to these different con- 
clusions. 

Before examining those assumptions, it will be useful to 
juxtapose Lenin's and Weber's general arguments. (In order to 
make the steps in the arguments parallel, the order and form of 
the propositions have been somewhat changed from the pre- 
sentation in the two previous sections,) 

Weber Lenin 

1. When parliament is merely 1. With parliament being 

a speechmaking assembly, merely a talking shop, the real 

the result is uncontrolled centres of state power are 

bureaucratic domination, located in the bureaucracy, 

which serves the interests of which is controlled by and 
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capitalists and produces inef- 
fective and irresponsible poli- 
tical leadership. 

2. However, bureaucracies 
are inevitable and necessary 
given the conditions of modern 
tech nology and production , 
and the mass scale of the mod- 
ern state. 



serves the interests of the 
capitalist class. 

2. Bureaucracy is not a tech- 
nological imperative neces- 
sitated by modern technology 
and mass administration; it is a 
specifically political impera- 
tive for the stability of capital- 
ism and the domination of the 
bourgeoisie. 



3. Since bureaucracy cannot 
be eliminated, the problem is 
to create guarantees that will 
prevent bureaucrats from 
overstepping their proper 
place and controlling the poli- 
tical direction of the bureau- 
cracy. 

4. It is therefore necessary to 
develop institutions that will 
be able to create politically 
responsible and competent 
political leadership to direct 
that supervision. 



3. In a capitalist society it is 
inevitable that representative 
institutions will be mere talk- 
ing shops designed to fool the 
people; nothing can prevent 
the bureaucracy from being 
the real centre of power in 
advanced capitalist societies. 

4. If socialism is to be estab- 
lished, institutions must be 
created that make it possible 
for the working class to be 
organized as the ruling class 
and that will make the masses 
politically sophisticated, class 
conscious participants in state 
administration. 



5. This can only be done 5. This can only be accom- 
through a strong, working plished by smashing par- 
parliament which can control liament and bureaucracy and 
the bureaucracy. replacing them by a dicta- 

torship of the proletariat 
organized in working assem- 
blies and soviet administra- 
tion. 
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The assumptions underlying these two trains of reasoning will 
be discussed under four general headings: (1) the determinants 
of organizational structure; (2) the nature of the state and poli- 
tics; (3) organizational structure and accountability; (4) con- 
tradictions and the limits on the possible. 

The Determinants of Organizational Structure 
One of the serious difficulties in comparing Weber's and Lenin's 
conceptions of the determinants of organizational structure is 
that they use terms such as "bureaucracy", "technician", and 
"official" in quite different ways. In part, these different usages 
reflect merely semantic differences, but in important ways they 
also reflect theoretical differences. 

Lenin differentiates between three basic organizational 
functions — policy-making, control-accounting, and "adminis- 
tration" — in his analysis of bureaucracy and the state, whereas 
Weber makes the distinction between only two — policy-making 
and administration. 14 We will leave the discussion of policy- 
making to the next section (on the nature of the state) and focus 
here on the implications of Lenin's distinction between 
technical-administrative functions and accounting-control 
functions. 

Throughout his analysis of bureaucracy, Lejiin stresses the 
distinction between "bureaucrats" and "technicians". The 
former role corresponds to the control and accounting functions 
in organizations; the latter, to the technical-administrative 
functions. Web^r does not ignore the issue of control and 
accounting in his discussion of bvieaucracy, but he does not 
regard them as a distinctive function in the same way that 
Lenin does. Nowhere, moreover, does Weber emphasize the 
distinction between technical and bureaucratic roles in 
bureaucratic organizations. Control and accounting are par- 
tially absorbed as an integral part of the administrative func- 

14. 1 am uning the word "administration** here in a way that does not entirely 
correspond to either Lenin's or to Weber's usage, although it is closer to Lenin's. 
Lenin uses the expression "administration" to describe that aspect of public 
bureaucracies that would be left when bureaucrats would be repL id by offi- 
cials elected by the people. I will use the term as a general . :pression to describe 
the function of executing policies or carrying out orders formulated by the 
political directorate. 
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tion of carrying out policy and partially absorbed in the function 
of policy-making itself. 

This problem of the control and accounting functions in 
bureaucratic organizations bears directly on the question of the 
determinants of organizational structure. Both Lenin and 
Weber agree that those structural characteristics most closely 
related to the technical-administrative function are sub- 
stantially determined by the technological and materhl con- 
ditions of modern society. But unlike Weber, Lenin does not feel 
that the control and accounting functions are determined in this 
same way. While the technical features of production may have 
become increasingly complex with capitalist development, 
Lenin argues that the strictly control and accounting functions 
"have become so simplified and can be reduced to such exceed- 
ingly simple operations of registration, filing and checking that 
they can be easily performed by every literate person". (294) I*i 
capitalist society these intrinsically simple functions of control 
and accounting are in the hands of bureaucrats, "i.e., privileged 
persons divorced from the people and standing above the 
people" (347), not because it is technically necessary or effi- 
cient, but because it is politically necessary for the bureaucratic 
apparatus to be effective in controlling the proletariat. This 
separation of officials from the people is further mystified by the 
"official grandeur" ofbureaucre^ic positions, which has led most 
workers to believe that they would be incapable of participating 
in administration. Finally, the factual absence of any par- 
ticipation by the people m politics has meant that these skills, 
even though fundamentally simple, have not beer cultivated in 
most workers. The result is a pervasive mystification of the 
entire apparatus of the state. Weber, needless to say, disagrees 
strongly with Lenin. He feels that the administrative tasks 
of the bureaucracy — including the control and accountir* 
activities — are extremely complex and that the masses are in 
fact incapable of effectively performing them. 

The Nature of the State and Politics: 
Etite-Organizati' , Class-Structure 
The different assumptions that underlie Lenin's and Weber's 
conceptions of the state are reflected in their very definitions of 
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the state. Weber first defines the notion of "organization" and 
then defines the state as a special kind of organization. 
organization: "A social relationship which is either closed or 
limits the admission of outsiders will be called an organization 
when its regulations are enforce&by specific individuals: a chief 
and, possibly, an administrative staff. ,, (48) 
political organization: "A 'ruling organization' will be called 
'political' insofar as its existence and order is continuously safe- 
guarded within a given territorial area by the threat and appli- 
cation of physical force on the part of the administrative staff." 
(54) 

the state: "A compulsory political organization with continuous 
operations will be called a 'state' insofar as it successfully 
upholds the claim to the monopoly of the legitimate use or' phy- 
sical force in the enforcement of its order." (54) 

Weber then makes the important following elaboration: "It is 
not possible to define a political organization, including the 
state, in terms of the end to which its action is devoted. All the 
way from the provision for subsistence to the patronage of art, 
there is no conceivable end which some political association has 
not at some time pursued. From the protection of personal 
security to the administration of justice, there is none which all 
have recognized. T ^us it is possible to define the 'political' 
character of an organization only in terms of the means peculiu 
to it, the ug£ of force." (55) At the core of this.definition of the 
state, therefore, there is an individual — the chief— and his staff 
which have at their disposal a distinctive kind of means — the 
monopoly of the legitimate use of force. Under certain cir- 
cumstances the "chief might be a group of people — a coUe^ial 
body — but it ir> never a "class". Together the chief and his staff 
constitute an elite which controls this special kind of organ- 
ization and uses it for a wide variety of purposes. 

Lenin's notion of the state also centres around the use of force 
but it differs from Weber's definition in two central respects: 

First, the state is assumed to serve a specific function, the 
suppression of dass struggle and the maintenance of the domi- 
nation of the ruling class (whatever that class might be). An 
institution or structure which did not serve such a function 
could not be a state in Lenin's analysis. 

Second, the state is conceived more as a "structure" than simply 
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an organization controlled by an elite." Of course, in many 
ways Lenin also conceives of the state as a special organization 
and frequently he discusses the concrete "connections" between 
the bourgeoisie and the state, the specific ways in which they 
influence it and control it. When Lenin discusses the state in 
these terms, he is not particularly inconsistent with Weber's 
usage. What is different is that Lenin also sees the state as an 
apparatus that by its very structure supports the domination of 
a particular ruling class. What is most important to Lenin about 
the "policy-making function" is not primarily the concrete indi- 
viduals who make the policies, but rather the class whose rule is 
guaranteed by the structures within which those policies are 
formulated. 

In short, Weber's concept of the state centres on the ways in 
which elites control a particular kind of organization; Lenin's 
conception of the state centres on the ways in which classes rule 
through a particular kind of structure. 



Organizational Form and Accountability 

The difference between an elite-organizational and a class- 
structural conception of the state beart directly on Weber's ant 
Lenin's treatments of the problem of powerless parliaments and 
bureaucracy. Weber sees the powerlessness of parliament and 
the resulting uncontrolled domination of the bureaucracy as 
fundamentally an organizational and leadership problem, the 
only solution for which is the creation of a special organizational 
form — a strong working parliament. Whether or not such a 
strong working parliament will exist in a particular situa- 
tion Weber largely attributes to contingent historical cir- 
cumstances, to the actions of great men and the accidents of 
great events. In the case of Germany, the potential for the 
development of a viable working parliamentary organization 
15. "Structure" is a much broader and more comp'ex notion than "organ- 
ization". Lenin, of course, does not formalize his conojpt of the state in these 
term& and thus would not have had the occasion to define "structure". The 
important point in the present context is that when the state is regarded as a 
"structure", it is no longer conceive* of as a tightly bounded instrument (organ- 
ization) which can be "controlled"; rather, it is conceived of as a complex 
network of institutions, organizations, and social relationships, or, to use Nicog 
Poulantzas's expression, "the organizing matrix behind institutions". (See 
Political Power and Social Classes, London 1973, p. 115n.) 
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had been severely damaged by the anti-parliamentary policies 
of one statesman, Bismarck. 

Lenin sees the issue very differently. Parliaments are 
powerless and bureaucracies tend to be the site of the "real work 
of government" not because of some particular organizational 
failure, but because of the structural requirements of the stable 
domination of the capitalist class. Especially, in the "age of 
imperialism", when class struggle has become particularly 
intense and working class political parties potentially very 
strong, the bourgeoisie cannot rely on representative institu- 
tions to guarantee its rule, and thus it has tended to turn 
increasingly to the "executive" as the primary structure of class 
dsmination. The problem is not that parliamentary committees 
are not strong enough, that certain parliaments lack the formal 
constitutional right of inquiry, or that any particular statesman 
adopts strategies thatundermine the stature of parliament. The 
problem is that parliament has ceased to be functional as an 
organ of class domination (but not as an instrument r or legiti- 
mation — thus the maintenance of parliaments as "talking 
shops") for the bourgeoisie, and as a result, over a period of time, 
class conscious political leaders of the capitalist class have 
taken steps to see to it that parliamentary power has been 
reduced. From Lenin's perspective, therefore, the particular 
policies of a statesman like Bismarck, or the organizational 
failures of a particular kind of parliament should be understood 
as the occasion for the ascendancy of bureaucratic domination, 
but not as the crucial cause of that ascendancy. 

Given Lenin's analysis of the causes of the powerlessness of 
parliaments and of bureaucratic domination, he sees the solu- 
tion not in terms of organizational reform designed to cultivate 
effective leadership, but rather in terms of revolutionary 
change in the underlying class structure of the society (i.e., 
replacing the bourgeoisie by the proletariat as the ruling class). 
This does not mean that 01 ' ^nizational structure is unim- 
portant to Lenin. He spends a gr^at deal of time, after all, saying 
how the specific structures of the capitalist state are incom- 
patible with working class rule. But he treats those organ- 
izational characteristics as conceptually subordinate *o the 
question of the class structure as such. Organizational struc- 
ture becomes a kind of intervening variable th at stabilizes and 
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generalizes the rule of a particular class, that rule being rooted 
in the basic class relations of the society. As a result of this 
emphasis on the class determination of organizational struc- 
ture, Lenin never systematically deals, with the problem of 
organizational accountability. The problem of accountability is 
solved for Lenin not by creating special organizational devices 
for controlling leadership, but by transforming the class struc- 
ture within which any organizational form v/ill operate. The 
assumption is that without such a transformation, no organiz- 
ational form whatsoever could create a political leadership 
responsible and accountable to the working class, and that once 
the question of class domination is practically dealt with, the^ 
solution to the specifically organizational problems will be rela- 
tively straightforward. 16 

In Weber's analysis, Lenin's formulation is quite inadequate. 
Classes as such cannot rule; only individuals and small groups 
can actually run the state. At best such elites can formally be 
the representatives in a general way of a "class" and govern "in 
its name". 17 What is decisive for the character of a society to 
Weber is much less which class the elite represents than the 
organizational structure of domination with which it governs. 
What matters most in modern society, whether capitalist or 
socialist, is the enormous power of the bureaucracy, and the 
most important political issue is whether or not organizational 

16. This subordination of organizational issues to class structure creates an 
important asymmetry in Lenin's analysis. Because Lenin can observe the 
organizational consequences of bourgeois class domination, he can in con- 
siderable detail attack those organizational structures and show how they 
would be incompatible with proletarian rule. But since proletarian class domi- 
nation does not yet exist, he cannot observe the organizational conseauences of 
that class structure, and thus he is forced to remain quite vague about what 
those organizations would look like: "That is why we are entitled to speak only of 
the inevitable withering away cf the state, emphasizing the protracted nature of 
this process and its dependence upon the rapidity of the development of the 
higher phase of communism, and leaving the question of the time required for, 
or the concrete forms of, the withering away quite open, because there is nc 
material for answering these questions." (333) 

17. Weber's position on the question cf "class rule" is similar to that of Karl 
Kautsky, who insisted that a class "can only domins'e but not govern." Lenin 
totally rejected such a position. In The Proletarian Revolution and the Renegade 
Kautsky, Lenin wrote: "It is altogether wrong, aiso, to say that a class cannot 
go'-ern. Such an absurdity can only be uttered by a parliamentary cretin who 
sees nothing but bourgeois parliaments, who has noticed nothing but 'ruling 
parties'." 
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ibrms will be created to contain that bureaucratic domination. 
In short, unless the organizational problem of accountability is 
solved, it matters little which class formally dominates. Lenin 
argues the exact opposiw. unless the problem of class rule is 
solved, it matters little whether or not leadership is formally 
accountable. 



The Meaning of Contradictions and the Limits on the 
Possible 

Weber and Lenin suffer from complementary forms of theor- 
etical underdevelopm o rit, which have critical consequences for 
their ultimate conclusions. To state the contrast in somewhat 
simplified terms: Weber has an elaborate theory of organiz- 
ational contradictions, but an underdeveloped theory of social 
contradictions; Lenin has a relatively developed theory of social 
contradictions, but a limited theory of organizational con- 
tradictions. 

This theoretical underdevelopment has two critical con- 
sequences in Lenin's analysis. First, in Lenin's analysis of 
capitalist society, there is a partial fusion of his critique of 
capitalism as such and a critique of complex organizations. 
Bureaucratic organization is condemned because it serves 
capitalist interests in a capitalist society. While this may be 
true — even Weber says as much — it does not follow that this 
constitutes a criticism of bureaucracy as such. Without a theory 
of organizations, a theory of the internal dynrmics and pro- 
cesses of organizations, it is not possible to see \t hich criticisms 
should be directed at the distinctively capitalist context of 
bureaucracy and which should be directed at the bureaucratic 
structures themselves. While Lenin is probably correct that 
such a theory of internal, organizational processes can be 
understood only in the context of an analysis of class relations, 
his critique of capitalist organizational structures suffers from 
not developing such a theory. 

Second, in Lenin's analysis of socialism there is virtually no 
analysis of thz internal contradictions of soviet structures of 
organization. Lenin certainly does see conflict between soviet 
institutions and the "remnants" of capitalist society, but he does 
not see any contradictions within the organizational structures 
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of Soviets themselves. Lenin felt that the main threat to the 
viability of soviet organization came from the tendencies 
towards bureaucratization surviving from bourgeois society. In 
His analysis, two processes were seen as potentially counter- 
acting these bureaucratic pressui *s: (1) The vanguard party of 
the proletariat would actively assume the leadership role in 
building soviet institutions. The party would struggle against 
bureaucratic elements and would directly intervene in state 
activities to strengthen ihe participation of the masses in state 
administration. (2) As soviet organization became more and 
more pervasive, it would tend to inhibit the growth of bureau- 
cracy. Since direct democracy and bureaucracy are antithetical 
principles of political organization, Lenin implicitly reasons 
that as the former becomes stronger and expands, the latter will 
necessarily become weaker and decline. 

Weber would have sharply disagreed with Lenin's model of 
soviet organization in two main respects. First, he would have 
questioned the possibility of any political party being capable of 
operating in ways to strengthen soviet institutions. While the 
"vanguard party" might be formally committed to such inter- 
vention, Weber would argue that unless the leadership of the 
party were somehow systematically held accountable for their 
actions, there would be no guarantr e that they would not them- 
selves undermine soviet institutions. Thi3 would be especially 
likely since, like all mass organizations in modern society, the 
party itself would, in Weber's view, inevitably become bureau- 
cratized. Second, Weber would strongly differ with Lenin's view 
of the relationship of direct demociacy to bureaucratic growth: 
far from reducing bureaucratic tendencies, soviet institutions 
and all other fjrms of direct democracy (or plebiscitary demo- 
cracy) in fact tend to increase bureaucratization. Thus, there is 
a fundamental contradiction in soviet organization, Weber 
would argue: on the one hand, soviete increase workers' formal 
participation in government and make the state seem much more 
democratic; on the other hand, soviet institutions would sig- 
nificantly increase bureaucracy, thus reducing substantive 
democracy and the real power of the working class. 

Lenin never really provided a systematic answer to the Irst 
criticism, at least not in The State and Revolution. His fun- 
damental belief was that the vanguard party, in which he had 
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enormous faith, would in fact function as a positive force for 
building soviet institutions, but he provides little reasoning tc 
support this belief. In a curious way, the vanguard party 
occupies a position in Lenin's analysis parallel to the working 
parliament in Weber's: The party is an elite organization led by 
professional revolutionaries trained in the art of politics and 
capable, a* ">r the revolution, of providing firm leadership of the 
state apparatus in the interests of the proletariat. The critical 
problem is the lack of an adequate theory of the mechanisms 
which produce and reproduce this "leadership" capacity. For 
Weber the problem was fairly simple: the competitive political 
st* aggie of competing parties within a working parliament pro- 
vided the structural mechanism whereby such e parliament 
could generate the necessary leadership to control the bureau- 
cracy. Lenin never develops as specific a notion of precisely how 
the party would fulfil that role and of what mechanisms would 
keep the party responsive to the working class. 1 * 

Against the second criticism Lenin does have an implicit 
defence which rests on two assumption: first, a belief in the 
essential simplicity of the control and accounting functions of 
administration and the capacity for the average worker to man- 
age such functions; second, a belief that it was only the control 
and accounting functions, not the "purely technical" functions, 
that, posed a serious threat of bureaucratic anti-democratic 
power. If both of these assumptions were correct, then it would 
be reasonable that literate workers, organized in democratic 
Soviets, could gradually cake over the control and accounting 
functions of administration and thus check the tendencies 
towards bureaucratization. If either assumption is incorrect, 

18. Calling the Party the "vanguard" and proclaiming its leadership role does 
not help to articulate the real mechanisms which substantively tie it to the 
working class as a class and make the Party a vehicle for meaningful working 
class rule. Rt* h Miliband has formulated this serious problem in Lenin's 
writings well: "What is the relationship between the proletariat whose dic- 
tatorship the re\olution is deemed to establish, and the party which educates, 
leads, directs, organizes etc.? It is cnJy on the basis of an assumption of a 
symbiotic, organic relationship between the two, that the question vanishes 
altogether; but while such a relationship may well have existed between the 
Bolshevik Party and the Rus»'?« proletariat in the months before the October 
Revolution, i.e., when Lenih wrote The State and Revolution, the assumption 
that this kind of relationship can ever be taken as an automatic and permanent 
fact belongs to the rhetoric of power, not to its reality." See "The State and 
Revolution", Monthly Review, Vol 11, No 11, 1970. 
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however, then Weber's criticisms would have to be taken more 
seriously. 

The first assumption has a certain face validity to it. Given a 
general spread of education among workers, a shortening of the 
work week as a result of production for use instead of exchange 
and a general ideological commitment for mass participation in 
such control and accounting functions, it is at least plausible 
that such activities could be organized eventually in a 
genuinely democratic manner. While the immediate conditions 
for such democratic control of control and accounting might 
have been extremely unfavourable in Russia in 1917 — because 
of mass illiteracy, the small size of the working class, the dif- 
ficulty in shortening the work week to provide time for politics, 
etc. — nevertheless the longer term prospects were potentially 
much brighter. 

The second assumption — that experts do not pose a threat of 
bureaucratic usurpation — is n?ore problematic. Weber's basic 
argument is that the purely technical expert, by virtue of his 
necessary control over information and knowledge, his famili- 
arity with the files, etc., is in a strategic position to appropriate 
power. Certainly the Chinese experiences of the conflict be- 
tween "reds" and "experts", in which there have occurred strong 
tendencies for technical experts to encourage the growth of 
bureaucracy, reflects the potential forces for bureaucratization 
that lie within what Lenin considered to be the purely technical 
aspects of administration. While it is still an unresolved ques- 
tion whether or not a revolutionary, mass democratic control of 
the proletarian state is possible, the organizational problems 
and contradictions of such control are considerably more com- 
plex than Lenin acknowledged. 1 " 

Let us now look more carefully at the theoretical one- 
sidedness of Weber's analysis. In some ways Weber is much 
more slippery than Lenin. Lenin was a political militant. He 
was interested in highlighting points polemically, not in cov- 

19. Lenin might have been correct that pure experts do not pose much of a 
direct threat of usurping political power. However, because of their positions of 
control over information, they may potentially be able to undermine or neut- 
ralize the political initiative of the working class. In this sense, they have 
considerable negative power— power to obstruct. This could create a sufficient 
political vacuum to allow bureaucrats pro">er to assume a much more important 
political role. 




ering all his tracks for potential scholarly critics. Weber was an 
academician, who skilfully qualified most of the theoretical 
claims which he made. While Lenin almost entirely ignored the 
theoretical problems of organizational contradictions, Weber 
was careful at least to touch on everything. His problem is 
generally less one of absolute emissions, than of the relative 
emphasis and elaboration he gives various theoretical issues. In 
particular, his analysis lacks a developed conception of social 
contradictions within which organizational processes occur. 
This affects Weber's analysis in three inter-related ways. 

First, Weber tends to ignore or minimize the relationship of 
the growth of bureaucracy (and the development of the state 
apparatus in general) to class struggle in capitalist society. 
Weber's basic model of bureaucratic development centres on the 
need for rational, predictable administration for capitalist 
enterprises to be able to make efficient calculations in their 
production decisions. The central variable which underlies the 
explanation is the need for rationality. Lenin emphasizes the 
need in capitalist society for the bureaucratic repression of class 
struggle. Both of these models are developmental and dynamic 
rather than static, since both of them predict a progressively 
increasing level of bureaucratization in capitalist society. The 
difference is that Weber's model describes a Harmonious 
rationalization process, while Lenin's depicts a contradictory 
social control process. Without denying the validity of Weber's 
insights, his model clearly represents a one-sided under- 
standing of bureaucracy and the state. 

Second, the absence of an elaborated theory of social con- 
tradictions raises serious questions about Weber's notion of 
"responsible" and "effective" political leadership. Weber sets 
out his argument as if political responsibility, effectiveness and 
competence are purely technical questions concerning the 
means rather than the ends of political life. Such political effec- 
tiveness, Weber argues, requires political leaders to have cer- 
tain special skills that enable them to pursue competently 
whatever political goals they and their party are committed to. 
However, "responsibility" and "effectiveness" have very dif- 
ferent meanings depending upon the total social structure in 
which that leadership operates. To be a "responsible" and "effec- 
tive" political leader in the context of parliamentary politics in a 
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capitalist society necessarily implies furthering the substantive 
goals of capitalism by accommodating oppositional forces to the 
requirements of capitalist social order. This is not because of the 
malevolence of such party leadership, and it is not because of the 
purely internal tendencies towards bureaucratization and 
oligarchy within political organizations. Rather, it is because of 
the essential content of the processes of political effectiveness 
and responsibility, given the constraints of operating within the 
structural framework of capitalist institutions. 

As Weber stresses, to be an effective political leader in a 
parliamentary system means to know how to negotiate com- 
promises and form political alliances. This means that a 
"responsible" leader must refrain from pursuing demands and 
goals that are non-negotiable. Once a particular bargain is 
reached, he must uphold it and try to prevent his constituency 
and party from undermining it. Leadership effectiveness thus 
requires the acceptance of political goals that are compatible 
with the functioning of the existing social order. This does not 
mean, of course, that change is prohibited, but it does constrain 
change within limits determined by the structures of capitalist 
society. 

Effectiveness and responsibility are thus not "neutral" 
dimensions of technical, formal rationality; they intrinsically 
embody certain broad political orientations. In fact, it can be 
said that the more responsible and effective the leadership of 
political parties (of the right and the left) is, the more they will 
orient their political activity towards consensus, negotiation, 
compromise, and accommodation, i.e., the more solidly will 
their goals fall within the limits of system-compatibility. Effec- 
tiveness and responsibility thus become transformed into mani- 
pulation and mystification. 

The easy answer to these objections would be to deny the 
existence of real social contradictions in a capitalist social prder. 
For if unresolvable class antagonisms do not exist, if there 
really does exist a potential for genuine social consensus, then 
the compromises and bargains negotiated through par- 
liamentary politics could be conceived in terms of a purely 
technical political effectiveness. Although there are parts of 
Weber's writings that seem to approach this pluralist image of a 
fundamentally harmoi-ious social order, he more generally 
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acknowledges the existence of social classes with antagonistic 
and even irreconcilable class interests. Givon this acknow- 
ledgement of real class divisions, Weber's plea for responsible, 
effective political leadership becomes a programme for stabi- 
lizing and strengthening capitalist hegemony. 

Third, even aside from the question of the meaning of leader- 
ship effectiveness and responsibility, Weber's solution to the 
problem of bureaucratic domination in capitalist society — the 
creation of strong parliamentary institutions — tends to minim- 
ize the relationship of parliamentary institutions to class domi- 
nation. While Weber does say that a weak parliament is func- 
tional for capitalist interests, he definitely does not say that 
parliaments are weak because of capitalist class domination. 
They are weak because of weak parliamentary traditions, con- 
stitutional obstacles, the policies of particular statesmen, 
rather than because of the basic requirements of capitalist 
domination. At best in Weber's discussion of parliaments, such 
social contradictions are treated as background variables; they 
are never systematically integrated into his analysis. 

Just as Lenin's "solution" in effect abstracts the problems of 
constructing socialism from the real organizational contra- 
dictions of soviet institutions, Weber's "solution" abstracts par- 
liamentary institutions from the social contradictions of 
capitalist society. While it might be true that a strong working 
parliament would be an effective check on bureaucracy if such a 
parliament could exist, it seems highly questionable that such 
an institution is possible given the contradictions of advanced 
capitalist society. Weber, of course, was very pessimistic about 
the long-term durability of parliaments. His pessimism, how- 
ever, was always based on the organization probL ?.s faced 
by parliaments when confronting the ever-expanding bureau- 
cracy; he almost never discussed the relationship of par- 
liamentary power .0 the general social contradictions in capital- 
ist society. 

Elements of a Synthesis: 
Class Struggle and Organizational Structure 
Lenin never believed that a socialist ravolution would instantly 
demolish bureaucratic structures. To imagine such an immedi- 
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ate transformation was, he always insisted, utterly Utopian. 
However, Lenin did not anticipate the durability of bureau- 
cratic structures after the revolution, and he certainly did not 
expect to see a widening rather than a narrowing of the scope of 
bureaucracy. In the Eighth Party Congress in 1919, Lenin ac- 
knowledged the problem of persistent bureaucracy. "We have 
been hearing complaints about bureaucracy for a long time," he 
wrote; "the complaints are undoubtedly well-founded". After 
briefly discussing the relative success in the debureau- 
cratization of the judicial system, Lenin then went on to explain: 
"The employees in the other spheres of government are more 
hardened bureaucrats. The task here is more difficult. We can- 
not live without this apparatus; every branch of government 
creates a demand for such an apparatus. Here we are suffering 
from the fact that Russia was not sufficiently developed as a 
capitalist country. Germany, apparently, will suffer less from 
this because her bureaucratic apparatus passed through an 
extensive school, which sucks people dry but compels them to 
work and not just wear out armchairs, as happens in our 
offices."*' (Lenin, 1965, v. 29:182) Several years later, in a letter 
concerning the reorganization of the council of people's com- 
missars written in 1922, Lenin seemed much more despondent 
about the problem: "We are being sucked down by the rotten 
bureaucratic swamp into writing papers, jawing about decrees, 
drawing up decrees— and in this sea of paper, live work is being 
drowned." 21 

How did Lenin explain this persistence of bureaucratic forms 
and the difficulty of their eradication? Two themes underscore 
most of his accounts of the problem: (1) the low level of culture 

20. Collected Works. Vol 29, Moscow 1965, p. 132. 

21. In this letter Lenin went on to suggest what should be done about the 
bureaucratic morass: "work out written regulations for the bringing forward 
and consideration of questions, and check not IeT than once a month, you 
personally, whether the regulations are being observed and whether they are 
achieving their object, i.e., reduction of paper work, red tape, more sense of 
responsibility on the part of the People's Commissars, replacement of half- 
baked decrees by careful, prolonged, business-like checking-up on fulfilment 
and by checking of experience, establishment of personal responsibility (in 
effect, we have complete irresponsibility at the top ...)" On the Soviet State 
Apparatus, Moscow l£d9, pp. 331-332. 

Ironically, in Weber's terms Lenin's suggestions amount to an intensification 
of bureaucratic structures, especially in the injunction to establish written 
regulations and regular check-ups on their application. It should also be noticed 
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and education of the Russian masses; 22 and (2) the low level of 
economic and industrial development of the Soviet Union. 23 
Nowhere, to my knowledge, does Lenin emphasize the speci- 
fically political dynamic at work in the reproduction and exten- 
sion of bureaucratic structures in the post-revolutionary state 
apparatus. 

We thus have a curious irony: Lenin correctly understands 
that bureaucratic organizations are not technically necessary, 
but rather are socially generated by the political imperatives of 
class domination; yet, his explanations of continuing bureau- 
cracy after the revolution are primarily in terms of economic 
and ideological (cultural) factors, not political ones. Weber, on 
the other hand, saw bureaucracy as strictly technically- 
economically necessary, but saw the solutions to the "problem" 
of bureaucracy in exclusively political terms. While one might 



that in this letter Lenin bemoans the irresponsibility of the top of bureaucratic 
offices, much as Weber criticized the irresponsibility of the top levels of the 
Prussian bureaucracy. 

22. For example, in his discussion of bureaucracy at the Eighth Party Con- 
gress, Lenin contrasts the legal obstacles to direct democracy in the bourgeois 
republics with the cultural obstacles in the Soviet Republic: "We can fight 
bureaucracy to the bitter end, to a complete victory, only when the whole 
population participates in the work of government. In the bourgeois republics 

not only is this impossible but the law itself prevents it What we have done, 

was to remove these hindrances, but so far we have not reached the stage at 
which the working people could participate in government. Apart from the law, 
there is still the level of culture, which you cannot subject to any law. The result 
of this cultural level is that the Soviets, which by virtue of their programme are 
organs of government by the working people t are in fact organs of government/br 
the working people by the advanced sections of the proletariat, but not by the 
working peopleas a whole. Here we are confronted by a problem which cannotbe 
solved except by prolonged education." Collected Works, Vol 29, p. 183. 

23. Aside from frequent general references to the "low level of development**, 
Lenin makes the following specific reference to economic conditions and 
bureaucracy in his pamphlet 'The Tax in Kind": "The evils of bureaucracy are 
not in the army, but in the institutions serving it. In our country bureaucratic 
practices have different economic roots [from those in bourgeois republics], 
namely, the atomised and scattered state of the email producers with their 
poverty, illiteracy, lack of culture, the absence of roads and exchange between 
agriculture and industry, the absence of connection and interaction between 
them." At the end of the essay he suggests that trade and exchange relations 
would help to alleviate bureaucratic evils: "Exchange is freedom of trade; it is 
capitalism. It is useful to us inasmuch as it will help us overcome the dispersal of 
the small producer, and to a certain degree combat the evils of bureaucracy; to 
what extent this can be done will be determined by practical experience." 
Collected Works, Vol 32, p. 351. 




be able to explain this absence of a political discussion of 
bureaucracy in Lenin after the revolution in terms of the poli- 
tical conditions and struggles which he faced, nevertheless, the 
absence of such an analysis leaves his theor of bureaucracy 
seriously incomplete. 

What we need to do, therefore, is to link more systematically 
the social-economic determinants of bureaucratic structure to 
the political determinants. The model of determination in Fig- 
ure 4.1 attempts to lay out the basic shape of these rela- 
tionships. Of particular importance in the present context are 
the diverse ways in which the forms of political class struggle 
are linked to the social-economic structure, the political organ- 
izational capacities of classes and the bureaucratic structure of 
the state. First, the forms of political class struggle are struc- 
turally lirrJted by the underlying social-economic structure, 
and structurally selected by the organizational capacities of 
classes and the structure of the state apparatus. Secondly, poli- 
tical class struggle transforms the social-economic structure, 
political capacities and the structure of the state itself. Finally, 
the forms of political struggle mediate the relations of deter- 
mination between the social-economic structure, political 
capacities and the structure of the state. Most importantly in 
the present discussion, this means that depending upon the 
nature of these struggles, the effects on state structures of the 
same underlying social-economic conditions will be different. 

In terms of this heuristic model, Weber's analysis can be seen 
as primarily examining the linkages on the outside of the dia- 
gram. Weber paid particular attention to the ways in which 
social-economic conditions (or more precisely, technical- 
economic conditions) set limits on the structure of the state 
(rationalization and bureaucratization in response to the 
technical needs of industrial society); and the ways in which the 
political organizational capacities ^the strength and vitality of 
parliamentary institutions) selects specific kinds of bureau- 
cratic structures from within those limits (greater or lesser 
control of the bureaucracy by responsible, political leadership). 
Lenin was also concerned with the relationship of the social- 
economic structure to the structure of the state apparatuses 
(capitalist class domination produces bureaucratic administ- 
ration), but he was much more interested than Weber with the 
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inside of the diagram: the ways in which class struggle is shaped 
by social and political structures and the ways in which class 
struggle transforms those structures. 

Neither theorist, however, explicitly grappled with the rela- 
tionship of mediation in a systematic way. It is this relationship 
which is particularly important in understanding the resilience 
of bureaucratic organization in the post-revolutionary period in 
the Soviet Union. Lenin was absolutely correct that the low 
cultural and economic level of Russia meant that it would be 
impossible immediately to destroy bureaucratic structures in 
the state, and that as a result it was of tremendous importance 
to create the economic and ideological preconditions for a full 
transition to socialism. What Lenin underestimated, however, 
was the importance of creating the political preconditions for 
the control of bureaucratic structures. In the terms of the pre- 
sent discussion, this would have meant specifying how political 
struj£ies could mediate the relationship of economic and cul- 
tural conditions to state structures and thus affect the shape 
and strength of those inevitable bureaucratic structures. To the 
extent that Lenin saw the problem in political terms, it was 
mainly as a "selection" problem: i.e., how the party might inter- 
vene in various bureaucratic organizations to improve the qual- 
ity of their administration, to eliminate excesses, etc. (see foot- 
note 20 above). He did not see this problem primarily in terms of 
a genuine political mediation process. 

If this is the correct way to pose the problem of the rela- 
tionship of political struggle to bureaucratization, then the 
question is: what kind of mediation was necessary? What forms 
of political struggle could have had the result of reducing the 
pressures towards bureaucratic expansion generated by 
economic and social conditions? What developments in the 
post-1917 period were most decisive in shaping the political 
mediations which actually did occur? Without pretending to 
have an adequate answer to these questions, it can be said that 
the progressive erosion of intra-party democracy as well as 
inter-party competition (i.e., the prohibition on the formation of 
intra-party factions and the abolition of all parties other than 
the Bolsheviks) were among the key developments in this pro- 
cess of political mediation. A deeper form of proletarian demo- 
cracy would not have eliminated bureaucracy; ano * 'ould not 
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necessarily have guaranteed that the bureaucracy which con- 
tinued to function would have been more efficient. But it would 
have changed the political terrain on which that bureaucracy 
was reproduced, by creating a broader mass of politically 
trained and sophisticated workers. This is not to say that such 
choices could have been made by the young Soviet Republic 
given the enormous pressures which it confronted. It might well 
have been Utopian to attempt a thorough-going proletarian 
democracy in the 1920s. But whatever the causes of the choices 
which were made, the longer term consequence of the specific 
political mediations which historically emerged after the 
Revolution was to reproduce and strengthen bureaucracy and to 
undermine the political capacity of the working class. 

This is the fundamental truth to Weber's analysis: bureau- 
cratic power feeds on the political incapacity of non-burc-aucrats 
and reinforces that incapacity. In his analysis, the pivotal 
category of non-bureaucrats was the parliamentary elite, and 
thus he was preoccupied with the problem of how to develop 
their political capacity. Within Marxist theory, the critical 
category of non-bureaucrats is the working class. The decisive 
question is, therefore, how to develop and strengthen the poli- 
tical capacity of this class, i.e., how to forge strong and mean- 
ingful social relations among workers at the political level. This 
can only be accomplished ihrough the direct participation of 
workers in political struggles and political organizations 
— which means that after a socialist revolution, it is essential 
that the institutions of proletarian democracy be constantly 
defended and deepened* 

In the following chapter we will examine what such political 
mediation mean3 in contemporary capitalist societies. 



Source: E.O Wright. 'Bureaucracy and the state . Class, Crisis and the State. New 
Left Books. London, 1978, pp. 181-225 
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What does a crisis mean today?: 
Legitimation problems in late 
capitalism 

Jurgen Habermas 

T 

X he expression 'late capitalism" implicitly asserts that, even in 
state-regulated capitalism, social developments are still passing 
through "contradictions" or crises. I would therefore like to 
begin by elucidating the concept of crisis. 

Prior to its use in economics, we are familiar with the concept 
of crisis in medicine. It refers to that phase of a disease in which 
it is decided whether the self-healing powers of the organism are 
sufficient for recovery. The critical process, the disease, seems to 
be something objective. A contagious disease, for instance, af- 
fects the organism from outside. The deviations of the organism 
from what it should be— i.e., the patient's normal condition- 
can be observed and, if necessary, measured with the help of 
indicators. The patient's consciousness piays no part in this. 
How the patient feels and how he experiences his illness is at 
most a symptom of events that he himself can barely influence 
Nevertheless, we would not speak of a crisis in a medical situation 
of life or death if the patient were not trapped in this process 
with all his subjectivity. A crisis cannot be separated from the 
victim's inner view. He experiences his impotence toward the 
objectivity of his illness only because he is a subject doomed to 
passivity and temporarily unable to be a subject in full possession 
of his strength. 

Prisis suggests the notion of an objective power depriving a 
subject of part of his normal sovereignty. If we interpret a 
process as a crisis, we are tacitly giving it a normative meaning. 
When the crisis is resolved, the trapped subject is liberated. 
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This becomes clearer when we pass from the medical to the 
dramaturgical notion of crisis. In classical aesthetics, from Aris- 
totle to Hegel, crisis signifies die turning point of a fateful process 
which, although fully objective, does not simply break in from 
the outside. There is a contradiction expressed in the catastrophic 
culmination of a conflict of action, and that contradiction is 
inherent in the very structure of the system of action and in the 
personality systems of the characters. Fate is revealed in con- 
flicting norms that destroy the identities of the characters unless 
they in turn manage to regain their freedom by smashing the 
mythical power of fate. 

The notion of crisis developed by classical tragedy has its 
counterpart in the notion of crisis to be found in the doctrine of 
salvation. Recurring throughout the philosophy of history in the 
eighteenth century, this figure of thought enters the evolutionary 
social theories of the nineteenth century. Marx is the first to 
develop a sociological concept of system crisis. It is against that 
background that we now speak of social or economic crises. In 
any discussion of, say, the great economic crisis in the early 
'thirties, the Marxist overtones are unmistakable. 

Since capitalist societies have the capacity of steadily developing 
technological productive forces, Marx conceives an economic crisis 
as a crisis-ridden process of economic growth. Accumulation of 
capital is tied to the acquisition of surplus. This means for Marx 
that economic growth is regulated by a mechanism that both es- 
tablishes and conceals a power relationship. Thus the model of 
rising complexity is contradictory in the sense that the economic 
system keeps creating new and more problems as it solves others. 
The total accumulation of capital passes through periodic de- 
valuations of capital components: this forms the cycle of crises, 
which Marx in his time w^s able to observe. He tried to explain 
the classical type of crisis by applying the theory of value with 
the help of the law of the tendential fall of the rate of profit. 
But that is outside my purpose at the moment. My question is 
really: Is late capitalism following the same or similar self-destruc- 
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tive pattern of development as classical— J e., competitive— capital- 
ism? Or has the organizing principle of .^e capitalism changed 
so greatly that the accumulation process no longer generates any 
problems jeopardizing its existence? 

My starting point will be a rough descriptive model of the most 
important structural features of late-capitalist societies. I will 
then mention three crisis tendencies which today, though not 
specific to the system, are major topics of discussion. And finally, 
I will deal with various explanations of the crisis tendencies in late 
capitalism. 

Structural Features of Late-Capitalist Societies 

The expression "organized or state-regulated capitalism" refers 
to two classes of phenomena both of which can be traced back 
to the advanced stage of the accumulation process. One such 
class is- the process of economic concentration (the creation of 
national and by now even multinational corporations) and the 
organization of markets for goods, capirl, and labor. On the 
other hand, the interventionist state keeps filling the increasing 
functional gaps in the market. The spread of oligopolistic market 
structures certainly spells the end of competitive capitalism. 
But no matter how far companies may see into the future or 
extend their control over the environment, the steering mecha- 
nism of the market will continue to function as long as invest- 
ments are determined by company profits. Ar r.he same time, 
by complementing and partially replacing the market mecha- 
nism, government intervention means the end of liberal capital- 
ism. But no matter how much the state may restrict the owner 
of goods in his private autonomous activity, there will be no 
political planning to allocate scarce resources as long as the over- 
all societal priorities develop naturally— i.e., as indirect results 
of the strategies of private enterprise. In advanced capitalist 
societies, the economic, the administrative, and the legitimation 
systems can be characterized as follows. 
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The Economic System. During the 1960s, various authors, 
using the example of the United States, developed a threp-sector 
model based on the distinction between the privare and public 
areas. Private production is market-oriented, one sector still 
regulated by competition, another by the market strategies of 
the oligopolies that tolerate a competitive fringe. However, the 
public area, especially in the wake of armament and space-travel 
production, has witnessed the rise of great industries which, in 
their investment decisions, can operate independently of the mar- 
ket. These are either enterprises directly controlled by the 
government or private firms living on government contracts. The 
monopolistic and the public sectors are dominated by capital-in- 
tensive industries; the competitive sector is dominated by labor- 
intensive industries. In the monopolistic and the public sectors, 
the industries are faced with powerful unions. But in the com- 
pertive sector, labor is not as well organized, and the salary levels 
are correspondingly different. In the monopolistic sector, we can 
observe relatively rapid progress in production. However, in the 
public sector, the companies do not need to be, and in the com- 
petitive sector they cannot be, that efficient. 

The Administrative System. The state apparatus regulates the 
overall economic cycle by means of global planning. On the 
other hand, it also improves the conditions for utilizing capital. 

Global planning is limited by private autonomous use of 
the means of production (the investment freedom of private 
enterprises cannot be restricted). It ]s limited on the other hand 
by the general purpose of crisis management. There arc fiscal 
and financial measures to regulate cycles, as well as individual 
measures to regulate investments and overall demand (credits, 
price guarantees, subsidies, loans, secondary redistribution of in- 
come, government contracts based on busine**cycle policies, in- 
direct labor-market policies, etc.). All thes neasures have the 
reactive character of avoidance strategies witmn the context of a 
well-known preference system. This system is determined by a 
didactically demanded compromise between competing impera- 
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lives: steady growth, stability of money value, full employment, 
and balance of trade. 

Global planning manipulates the marginal conditions of deci- 
sions made by private enterprise. It docs so in order to correct 
the market mechanism by neutralizing dysfunctional .side effects. 
The state, however, supplants the market mechanism wherever 
the government creates and improves conditions for utilizing 
excess accumulated capital. It does so: 

• by "strengthening the competitive capacity of the nation," 
by organizing supranational economic blocks, by an imperialis- 
tic safeguarding of international stratification, etc.; 

• by unproductive government consumption (armament and 
space-travel industry); 

• by politically structured guidance of capital in sectors ne- 
glected by an autonomous market; 

• by "mproving the material infrastucture (transportation, edu- 
cation and health, vocation centers, urban and regional plan- 
ning, housing, etc.); 

• by improving the immaterial infrastructure (promotion of 
scientific research, capital expenditure in research and develop- 
ment, intermediary of patents, etc.); 

• by increasing the productivity of human labor (universal 
education, vocational schooling, programs of training and re- 
education, etc.); 

• by paying for the social costs and real consequences of private 
production (unemployment, welfare; ecological damage). 

The Legitimation System. With the functional weaknesses of 
the market and the dysfunctional side effects of the market mech- 
anism, the basic bourgeois ideology of fair exchange also col- 
lapsed. Yet there is a need for even greater legitimation. The gov- 
ernment apparatus no longer merely safeguards the prerequisites 
for the production process. It also, on its own initiative, inter- 
venes in that process. It must therefore he legitimated in the 
growing realms of state intervention, even though there is now 
no possibility of reverting to the traditions that have been under- 
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mined and worn out in competitive capitalism. The universal- 
istic value systems of bourgeois ideology have made civil rights, 
including suffrage, universal. Independent of general elections, 
legitimation can thus be gotten only in extraordinary circum- 
stances and temporarily. The resulting problem is resolved 
through formal democracy. 

A wide participation b\ t' e citizens in the process of shaping 
political will — i.e., genuine democracy — would havs to expose the 
contradiction between administratively socialized production and 
a still private form of acquiring the produced values. In order to 
keep the contradiction from being thematized, one thing is neces- 
sary. The administrative system has to be sufficiently indepen- 
dent cf the shaping of legitimating will. This occurs in a legiti- 
mation process that elicits mass loyalty but avoids participation. 
In the midst of an objectively politicized society, the members en- 
joy the status of passive citizens with the right to withhold their 
acclaim. The private autonomous decision about investments is 
complemented by the civil privatism of the population. 

Class Structure. The structures of late capitalism can be re- 
garded as a kind of reaction formation. To stave off the system 
crisis, late-capit;<Iisi societies focus all socially integrative strength 
on the conflict that is structurally most probable. They do so 
in order all the *norc effectively to keep that conliict latent. 

In this connection, an important part is played by the quasi- 
political wage structure, which depends on negotiations between 
companies and unions. Price fixing, which has replaced price 
competition in th* oligopolistic markets, has its counterpart in 
the labor market. The great industries almost administratively 
control the prices in their marketing territories. Likewise, through 
wage negotiations they aciicve quasi-political compromises with 
their union ad ersarics. In ihosc industrial branches of the mo- 
nopolistic and public sectors tha. arc crucial to economic develop 
mcnt, the commodity known as *abor has a "political 41 price. The 
"wage-scale partners" find a broad zone of compromise, since in- 
creased labor costs can be passed on into the prices, and the middle 
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range demands made by both sides against the government tend to 
converge. The main consequences of immunizing the original 
conflict zone are as follows: (1) disparate wage developments; (2) a 
permanent inflation with the corresponding short-lived redistribu- 
tion of incomes to the disadvantage of unorganized wage earners 
and other marginal groups; (3) a permanent crisis in government 
finances, coupled with public poverty— i.e., pauperization ol 
public transportation, education, housing, and health; (4) an in- 
sufficient balance of disproportionate economic Developments, 
both sectoral (e.g., agriculture) and regional (marginal areas). 

Since World War II, the most advanced capitalist countries 
have kept the class conflict latent in its essential areas. They 
have extended the business cycle, transforming the periodic pres- 
sures of capital devaluation into a permanent inflationary crisis 
with milder cyclical fluctuations. And they have filtered down 
the dysfunctional side effects of the intercepted economic crisis 
and scattered them over quasi-groups (such as consumers, school 
children and their parents, transportation users, the sick, the el- 
derly) or divided groups difficult to organize. This process 
breaks down the social identity of the classes and frag- 
ments class conciousness. In the class compromise now part of 
the structure of late capitalism, nearly everyone both participates 
and is affected as an individual — although, with the clear and 
sometimes growing unequal distribution of monetary values and 
power, one can well distinguish between those belonging more to 
the one or to the other category. 



Three Developing Crises 

The rapid growth processes of late-capitalist societies have con- 
fronted the system of world society with new problems. These 
problems cannot be regarded as crisis phenomena specific to the 
system, even though the possibilities of coping with the crises are 
specific to the system and thercioic limited. I am thinking of 
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the disturbance of the ecological balance, the violation of the per- 
sonality system (alienation), and the explosive strain on inter- 
national relations. 

The Ecological Balance. If physically economic growth can be 
traced back to the technologically sophisticated use of more energy 
to increase the productivity of human labor, then the societal for- 
mation of capitalism is remarkable for impressively solving the 
problem of economic growth. To be sure, capital accumulation 
originally pushes economic growth ahead, so there is no option 
for the conscious steering of this process. The growth imperatives 
originally followed by capitalism have meanwhile achieved a 
global validity by way of system competition and worldwide dif- 
5 ision (despite the stagnation or even retrogressive trends in some 
Third World countries). 

The mechanisms of growth are forcing an increase of both pop- 
ulation and production on a worldwide scale. The economic 
needs of a growing population and the productive exploitation of 
nature are faced with material restrictions: on the one hand, finite 
resources (cultivable and inhabitable land, fresh water, metals, 
minerals, etc.); on the other hand, irreplaceable ecological systems 
that absorb pollutants such as fallout, carbon dioxide, and waste 
heat. Forrester and others have estimated the limits of the ex- 
ponential growth of population, industrial production, exploita- 
tion of natural resources, and environmental pollution. To be 
sure, their estimates have rather weak empirical foundations. The 
mechanisms of population growth are as little known as the 
maximum limits of the earth's potential for absorbing even the 
major pollutants. Moreover, we cannot forecast technological 
development accurately enough to know which raw materials will 
be replaced or renovated by future technology. 

However, despite any optimistic assurances, w ? e are able to 
indicate (if not precisely determine) one. absolute limitation on 
growth: the thermal strain on the environment due to consump- 
tion of energy. If economic growth is necessarily coupled with 
increasing consumption of energy, and if all natural energy that 
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is transformed into economically useful energy is ultimately re- 
leased as heat, it will eventually raise the temperature of the 
atmosphere. Again, determining the deadline is not easy. Never- 
theless, these reflections show that an exponential growth of 
population and production— i.e., an expanded control over ex- 
ternal nature— will some day run up against the limits of the 
biological capacity of the environment. 

This is not limited to complex societal systems. Specific to 
these systems are the possibilities of warding off dangers to the 
ecology. Late-capitalist societies would have a very hard time 
limiting growth without abandoning their principle of organiza- 
tion, because an overall shift from spontaneous capitalist growth to 
qualitative growth would require production planning in terms 
of use-values. 

The Anthropological Balance. While the disturbance of the 
ecological balance points out the negative aspect of the exploita- 
tion of natural resources, there are no sure signals for the capacity 
limits of personality systems. I doubt whether it is possible to 
identify such things as psychological constants of human nature 
that inwardly limit the socialization process. I do, however, see 
a limitation in the kind of socializing that societal systems have 
been using tc create motives for action. Our behavior is oriented 
by norms requiring justification and by interpretative systems 
guaranteeing identity. Such a communicative organization of 
behavior can become an obstacle in complex societies for a simple 
reason. The adaptive capacity in organizations increases propor- 
tionately as the administrative authorities become independent of 
the particular motivations of the members. The choice and 
achievement of organization goals in systems of high intrinsic com- 
plexity have to be independent of the influx of narrowly delimited 
motives. This requires a generalized willingness to comply (in 
political systems, such willingness has the form of legitimation). As 
long as socialization brings inner nature into a communicative be- 
havioral organization, no legitimation fo~ norms of actio*, could 
conceivably secure an unmotivated acceptance of decisions. In 
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regard to decisions whose contents are still undetermined, people 
will comply if convinced that those decisions are based on a legiti- 
mate norm of action. If the motives for acting were no longer to 
pass through norms requiring justification, and if the personality 
structures no longer had to find their unity under interpretative 
systems guaranteeing identity, then (and only then) the unmoti- 
vated acceptance of decisions would become an irrepro* hable 
routine, and the readiness to comply could thus be produce to 
any desirable degree. 

The Internatio7ial Balance. The dangers of destroying the 
world system with thermonuclear weapons are on a different 
level. The accumulated potential for annihilation is a result of 
the advanced stage of productive forces. Its basis is technologi- 
cally neutral, and so the productive forces can also take the form of 
destructive forces (which has happened because international com- 
munication is still undeveloped). Today, mortal damage to the 
natural substratum of global society is quite possible. Interna- 
tional communication is therefore governed by a historically new 
imperative of self-limitation. Once again, this is not limited to 
all highly militarized societal systems, but the possibilities of 
tackling this problem have limits specific to the systems. 
An actual disarmament may be unlikely because of the forces 
behind capitalist and postcapitalist class societies. Yet regulating 
the arms race is not basically incompatible with the structure of 
late-capitalist societies if it is possible to increase technologically 
the use-value of capital to the degree that the capacity effect of the 
government's demand for unproductive consumer goods can be 
balanced. 



Disturbanr's Specific to the System 

I would now like to leave these three global consequences of late- 
capitalist growth and investigate disturbances specific to the sys* 
tern. I will start with a thesis, widespread among Marxists, that 
the basic capitalist structures continue unaltered and create eco* 
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nomic crises in altered manifestations. In late capitalism, the state 
pursues the politics of capital with other means. This thesis 
occurs in two versions. 

Orthodox state-theory maintains that the activities of the inter- 
ventionist state, no less than the exchange processes in liberal 
capitalism, obey economic laws. The altered manifestations (the 
crisis of state finances and permanent inflation, growing dispari- 
ties between public poverty and private wealth, etc.) are due to 
the fact that the self-regulation of the realization process is gov- 
erned by power rather than by exchange. However, the crisis 
tendency is determined, as much as ever, by the law of value, the 
structurally forced asymmetry in the exchange of wage labor for 
capital. As a result, state activity cannot permanently compen- 
sate for the tendency of falling rates of profit. It can at best 
mediate that trend — i.e., consummate it with political means. 
The replacement of market functions by state functions does not 
alter the unconscious nature of the overall economic process. 
This is shown by the narrow limits of the state's possibilities for 
manipulation. The state cannot substantially intervene in liie 
property structure without causing an investment strike, Neither 
can it manage to permanently avoid cyclical stagnation tendencies 
of the accumulation process — i.e., stagnation tendencies that are 
created endogenously. 

A revisionist version of the Marxist theory of the state is cur- 
rent among leading economists in the German Democratic Re- 
public. According to this version, the state apparatus, instead of 
naturally obeying the logic of the few of value, is consciously 
supporting the interests of united monopoly capitalists. This 
agency theory, adapted to late capitalism, regards the state not 
as a blind organ of the realization process but as a potent supreme 
capitalist who makes the accumulation of capital the substance of 
his political planning. The high degree of the socialization of 
production brings together the individual interests of the large 
corporations and the interest in maintaining the system. And all 
the more so because its existence is threatened internal./ by forces 
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transcending the system. This leads to an overall capitalist in- 
terest, which the united monopolies sustain with the aid of the 
state apparatus. 

I consider both versions of the theory of economic crises in- 
adequate. One version underestimates the state, the other over- 
estimates it. 

In regard to the orthodox thesis, I wonder if the state-controlled 
organization of scientific and technological progress and the system 
of collective bargaining (a system producing a class compromise, 
especially in the capital- and growth-intensive economic sectors) 
b^ve not altered the mode of production. The state, having been 
drawn into the process of production, has modified the deter- 
minants of the process of utilizing capital. On the basis of a partial 
class compromise, the administrative system has gained a limited 
planning capacity. This can be used within the framework of the 
democratic acquisition of legitimation for purposes of reactive 
avoidance of crises. The cycle of crises is deactivated and 
rendered less harmful in its social consequences. It is replaced by 
inflation and a permanent crisis of public finances. The ques- 
tion as to whether these surrogates indicate a successful halting of 
the economic crisis or merely its temporary shift into the politi- 
cal system is an empirical one. Ultimately, this depends on 
whether the indirectly productive capital invested in research, 
development, and education can continue the process of accumula- 
tion. It can manage to do so. by making labor more productive, 
raising the rate of surplus value, and cheapening the fixed com- 
ponents of capital. 

The revisionist theory has elicited the following reservations. 
For one thing, we cannot empirically support the assumption that 
the state apparatus, no matter in whose interest, can actively 
plan, as well as draft and carry through, a central economic 
strategy. The theory of state-monopoly capitalism (akin to West- 
ern theories of technocracy) fails to recognize the limits of ad- 
ministrative planning in late capitalism. Bureaucracies for 
planning always reactively avoid crises. The various bureau- 




cracies are not fully coordinated, and because of their limited ca- 
pacity for perceiving and steering, they tend to depend largely on 
the influence of their clients. It is because of this very inefficiency 
that organized partial interests have a chance to penetrate the ad- 
ministrative apparatus. Nor can we empirically support the other 
assumption that the state is active as the agent of the united mono- 
polists. The theory of Mate-monopoly capitalism (akin to Western 
elite theories) overrates the significance of personal contacts and 
direct influence. Studies on the recruiting, make-up, and inter- 
action of the various power elites fail to cogently explain the 
functional connections between the economic and administrative 
systems. 

In my opinion, the late-capitalist state can be properly under- 
stood neither as the unconscious executive organ of economic laws 
nor as a systematic agent of the united monopoly capitalists. In- 
stead, I would join Claus Offe in advocating the theory that late- 
capitalist societies are faced with two difficulties caused by the state's 
having to intervene in the growing functional gaps of the market. 
We can regard the state as a system that uses legitimate power. Its 
output consists in sovereignly executing administrative decisions. 
To this end, it needs an input of mass loyalty that is as unspecific 
as possible. Both directions can lead to crisislike disturbances. 
Output crises have the form of the efficiency crisis. The admin- 
istrative system fails to fulfill the steering imperative that it has 
taken over from the economic system. This results in the disor- 
ganization of different areas of life. Input crises have the form of 
the legitimation crisis. The legitimation system fails to maintain 
the necessary level of mass loyalty. We can clarify this with the 
example of the acute difficulties in public finances, with which 
all late-capitalist societies are now struggling. 

The government budget, as I have said, is burdened with the 
public expenses of an increasingly socialized prodih ion. It bears 
the costs of international competition and of the demand for 
unproductive consumer goods (armament and space travel). It 
bears the costs foi the inl'rasti uciural output (transportation and 
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communication, scientific and technological progress, vocational 
training). It bears the costs of the social consumption indirectly 
concerned with production (housing, transportation, health, lei- 
sure, general education, social security). It bears the costs of pro- 
viding for the unemployed. And finally, it bears the externalized 
costs of environmental damage caused by private production. Ul- 
timately, these expenses have to be met by taxes. The state ap- 
paratus thus has two simultaneous tasks. It has to levy the neces- 
sary taxes from profits and income and employ them so efficiently 
as to prevent any crises from disturbing growth. In addition the 
selective raising of taxes, the recognizable priority model of their 
utilization, and the administratis performance have to function 
in such a way as to satisfy the resulting need for legitimation. If 
the state fails in the former task, the result is a deficit in adminis- 
trative efficiency. If it fails in the latter task, the result is a deficit 
in legitimation. 



Theorems of the Legit'unation Crisis 

I would like to restrict myself to the legitimation problem. 
There is nothing mysterious about its genesis. Legitimate power 
has to be available for administrative planning. The functions 
accruing to the state apparatus in late capitalism and the expan- 
sion of social areas treated by administration increase the 
need for legitimation. Liberal capitalism constituted itself in 
the forms of bourgeois democracy, which is easy to explain in 
terms of the bourgeois revolution. As a result, the growing need 
for legitimation now has to work with the means of political 
democracy (on the basis of universal suffrage). The formal dem- 
ocratic means, however, are expensive. After all, the state appara- 
tus does not just see itself in the role of the supreme capitalist 
facing the conflicting interests of the varirus capital factions. It 
also has to consider the gcneralizable interests of the population as 
far as necessary to retain mass loyalty and prevent a conflict-ridden 



withdrawal of legitimation. The .state has to gauge these three 
interest areas (individual capitalism, state capitalism, and gen- 
eralizable interests), in order to find a compromise for competing 
demands. A theorem of crisis has to explain not only why the 
state apparatus encounters difliculties but also why certain prob- 
lems remain unsolved in the long run. 

First, an obvious objection. The state can avoid legitimation 
problems to the extent that it can manage to make the administra- 
tive system independent of the formation of legitimating will. 
To that end, it can., say, separate expressive symbols (which 
create a universal willingness to follow) from the instrumental 
functions of administration. Well known strategies of this sort 
are: the personalizing of objective issues, the symbolic use of 
inquiries, expert opinions, legal incantations, etc. Advertising 
techniques, borrowed from oligopolistic competition, both con 
firm and exploit curie u structures of prejudice. By resorting to 
emotional appeals, they arouse unconscious motives, occupy cer- 
tain contents positively, and devalue others. The public, which is 
engineered for purposes of legitimation, primarily has the function 
of structuring attention h) means of areas of themes and thereby 
of pushing uncomfortable themes, problems, and arguments below 
the threshold of attention. As Niklas Luhmann put it: The 
political system takes over tasks of ideology planning. 

The scope for manipulation, however, is narrowly delimited, 
for the cultural system remains peculiarly resistant to admin- 
istrative control. There is no administrative creation of meaning, 
there is Kt best an ideological erosion of cultural values. The 
acquisition or legitimation is self-destructive as soon as the mode 
of acquisition is exposed. Thus, there is a systematic limit for 
attempts at making up for legitimation deficits by means of well 
aimed manipulation. This limit is the structural dissimilarity 
between areas of administrative action and cultural tradition. 

A crisis argument, to be sure, can be constructed out of these 
considerations only with the viewpoint that the expansion of state 
activity has the side effect of disproportionately it.creasing the need 
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for legitimation. I regard such an overproportiona.c increase as 
likely because things that are taken for granted culturally, and 
have so far been external condition? of the political systems, 
are now being drawn into the planning area of administration. 
This process thematizes traditions which previously were not part 
of public programming, much less of practical discourse. An 
example of such direct administrative processing of cultural 
tradition is educational planning, especially the planning of the 
curriculum. Hitherto, the school administration merely had to 
codify a given naturally evolved canon. But now the planning of 
the curriculum is based on the premise that the tradition models 
can also be different. Administrative planning creates a universal 
compulsion for justification toward a sphere that was actually 
distinguished by the power of self-legitimation. 

In regard to the direct disturbance of things that were cul- 
turally taken for granted, there are further examples in regional 
and urban planning (private ownership of land), health planning 
("classless hospital"), and family planning and marriage-law 
planning (which are shaking sexual taboos and facilitating eman- 
cipation). 

An awareness of contingency is created not just for con- 
tents of tradition but also for the techniques of tradition— 
i.e., socialization. Among preschool children, formal .schooling i> 
already competing with family upbringing. The new problems 
afflicting the educational routine, and the widespread awareness of 
these problems, are reflected by, among other indications, a new 
type of pedagogical and psychological writing addressed to the 
general public. 

On all these levels, administrative planning has unintentional 
effects of disquieting and publicizing. These effects weaken the 
justification potential of traditions that have been forced out 
of their natural condk^n. Once they arc no longer indisputable, 
their demands for validity can be stabilized only by way of dis- 
course. Thus, the forcible shift of things that have been cultur- 
ally taken for granted further politicizes areas of life that pre- 
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viously could be assigned to the private domain. However, this 
spells danger for bourgeois privatum, which is informally assured 
by the structures of the public. I see signs of this danger in 
strivings for participation and in models for alternatives? such 
as have developed particularly in secondary and primary schools, 
in the press, the church, theaters, publishing, etc. 

These arguments support the contention that late capitalist 
societies are afflicted with serious problems of legitimation. But 
do these arguments suffice to explain why these problems cannot 
be solved? Do they explain the prediction of a crisis in legitima- 
tion? Let us assume the state apparatus could succeed in making 
labor more productive and in distributing the gains in pro- 
ductivity in such a way as to assure an economic growth free or 
crises (if not disturbances). Such growth would nevertheless pro- 
ceed in terms of priorities independent of the generalizable in. 
terests of the population. The priority models that Galbraith 
has analyzed from the viewpoint of "private wealth vs. public 
poverty" result from a class structure which, as always, is still 
being kept latent. This structure is ultimately the cause of the 
legitimation deficit. 

We have seen that the state cannot simply take over the cultural 
system and that, in fact, the expansion of areas for state planning 
creates problems for things that are culturally taken for granted. 
"Meaning 11 is an increasingly scarce resource. Which is why 
those expectations that are governed by concrete and identifiable 
needs— i.e., that can be checked by their success— keep mounting 
in the civil population. The rising level of aspirations is propor- 
tionate to the growing need for legitimation. The resource of 
"value," siphoned off by the tax office, has to make up for the 
scanty resource of "meaning." Missing legitimations have to be 
replaced by social rewards such as money, time, and security. A 
crisis of legitimation arises as soon as the demands for these re- 
wards mount more rapidly than the available nms of values, or if 
expectations come about that are different and cannot be satisfied 
by those categories of rewards conforming with the present system. 
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Why, then, should not the level of demands keep within 
operable limits? As long as the welfare state's programming in 
connection with a widespread technocratic consciousness (which 
makes uninfluenceable system-restraints responsible for bottle- 
necks) maintains a sufficient amount of civil privatism, then the 
legitimation emergencies do not have to turn into crises. To be 
sure, the democratic form of legitimation could cause expenses 
that cannot be covered if that form drives the competing parties 
to outdo one another in their platforms and thereby raise the 
expectations of the population higher and higher. Granted, this 
argument could be amply demonstrated empirically. But we 
would still have to explain why late-capitalist societies even bother 
to retain formal democracy. Merely in terms of the administra- 
tive system, formal democracy could just as easily be replaced 
by a variant — a conservative, authoritarian welfare state that re- 
duces the political participation of the citizens to a harmless 
level; or a Fascist authoritarian state that keeps the population 
toeing the mark on a relatively high level of permanent mobiliza- 
tion. Evidently, both variants are in the long run less compatible 
with developed capitalism than a party state based on mass de- 
mocracy. The sociocultural system creates demands that cannot 
be satisfied in authoritarian systems. 

This reflection leads me to the following thesis: Only a rigid 
sociocultural system, incapable of being randomly functionalizcd 
for the needs of the administrative system, could explain how 
legitimation difficulties result in a legitimation crisis. This de- 
velopment must therefore be based on a motivation crisis — i.e., a 
discrepancy between the need for motives that the state and the 
occupational system announce and the supply of motivation 
offered by the sociocultural system. 

Theorems of the Motivation Crisis 

The most important motivation contributed by the sociocul- 
tural system in late-capitalist societies consists in syndromes of 
civil and family/vocational privatism. Civil privatism means 
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strong interests in the administrative system's output and minor 
participation in the process of will-formation (high-output orienta- 
tion vs. low-input orientation). Civil privatism thus corresponds 
to the structures of a depoliticized public. Family and vocational 
privatism complements civil privatism. It consists of a family 
orientation with consumer and leisure interests, and of a career 
orientation consistent with status competition. This privatism 
thus corresponds to the structures of educational and occupational 
systems regulated by competitive performance. 

The motivational syndromes ment icd are vital to the political 
and economic system. However, bourgeois ideologies have com- 
ponents directly relevant to privatistic orientations, and social 
changes deprive those components of their basis. A brief outline 
may clarify this. 

Performance Ideology. According to bourgeois notions which 
have remained constant from the beginnings of modern natural 
law to contemporary election speeches, social rewards rhould be 
distributed on the basis of individual achievement. The dis- 
tribution of gratifications should correlate to every individual's 
performance. A basic condition is equal opporcunity to partici- 
pate in a competition which is regulated in such a way that ex- 
ternal influences can be neutralized. One such allocation mechan- 
ism was the market. But ever since the general public realized 
that social violence is practiced in the forms of exchange, the 
market has been losing its credibility as a mechanism for distribut- 
ing rewards based on performance. Thus, in the more recent 
versions of performance ideology, market success is being replaced 
by the professional success mediated by formal schooling. How- 
ever, (his version can claim credibility only when the following 
conditions have been fulfilled: 

• equal opportunity of access to higher schools; 

• nondiscriminatory evaluation standards for school perform- 
ance; 

• synchronic developments of the educational and occupational 
systems; 
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• work processes whose objective structure permits evaluation 
according to performances that can be ascribed to individuals. 

"School justice 0 in terms of opportunity of access and standards 
of evaluation has increased in all advanced capitalist societies at 
least to some degree. Hut a countertrend can be observed in the 
two other dimensions. The expansion of the educational system is 
becoming more and more independent of changes in the occupa- 
tional system, so that ultimately the connection between formal 
schooling and professional success will most likely loosen. At the 
same time, there are more and more areas in which production 
structures and work dynamics make it increasingly diF alt to 
evaluate individual performance. Instead, the extrafunctional ele- 
ments of occupational roles are becoming more and more impor- 
tant for conferring occupation** status. 

Moreover, fragmented and monotonous work processes arc in- 
creasingly entering sectors in which previously a personal identity 
could be developed through the vocational role. An intrinsic 
motivation for performance is getting less and less sup. 
port from the structure of the work process in market-dependent 
work areas. An instrumentalist attitude toward work is spreading 
even in the traditionally bourgeois professions (white collar work- 
ers, professionals). A performance motivation coming from out- 
side can. howcvci, be sufficiently stimulated by wage income only: 

• if the reserve army on the labor market exercises an effective 
competitive pressure; 

• if a sufficient income differential exists between the lower 
wage groups and the inactive work population. 

Both conditions are not necessarily met today. Even in capi- 
talist countries with chronic unemployment (such as the United 
States), the divsion of the labor market (into organized and coin- 
petitive sectors) interferes with the natural mechanism of com- 
petition. Willi a mounting poverty line (recognized by the wel- 
fare state), the living standards of the lower income groups and 
the groups temporarily released from the labor process are mutu- 
ally assimilating on the other side in the subprolctarian strata. 
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Possessive Individualism. Bourgeois society sees itself as an 
instrumental group that accumulates social wealth only, by way of 
private wealth— i.e., guarantees economic growth and general 
welfare through competition between strategically acting private 
persons. Collective goals, under such circumstances, can be 
achieved only by way of individual utility orientations. This 
preference system, of course, presupposes: 

• that the private economic subjects can with subjective un- 
ambiguity recognize and calculate needs that remain constant o^er 
given time periods; 

• that this need can be satisfied by individually demandable 
goods (normally, by way of monetary decisions that conform to 
the system). 

Both presuppositions are no longer fulfilled as a matter of 
course in the developed capitalist societies. These societies have 
reached a level of societal wealth far beyond warding off a few 
fundamental hazards to life and the satisfying of basic needs. This 
is why the individualistic system of preference is becoming vague. 
The steady interpreting and reinterpreting of needs is becoming a 
matter of the collective formation of the will, a fact which opens 
the alternatives of either free and quasi-political communication 
among consumers as citizens or massive manipulation— i.e., 
strong indirect steering. The greater the degree of freedom 
for the preference system of the demanders, the more urgent the 
problem of sales policies for the suppliers— at least if they are to 
maintain the illusion that the consumers can make private and 
autonomous decisions. Opportunistic adjustment of the con- 
sumers to market strategies is the ironical form of every consumer 
autonomy, which is to be maintained as the facade of possessive 
individualism. In addition, with increasing socialization of pro- 
duction, the quota of collective commodities among the con- 
sumer goods keeps growing. The urban living conditions in 
complex societies are more and more dependent on an infrastruc- 
ture (transportation, leisure, health, education, etc) that is with* 
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drawing further and further from the forms of differential demand 
and private appropriation. 

Exchange-value Orientation. Here I have to mention the 
tendencies that weaken the socialization effects of the market, 
especially the increase of those parts of the population that do not 
reproduce their lives through income from work (students, welfare 
recipients, social-security recipients, invalids, criminals, soldiers, 
etc.) as well as the expansion of areas of activity in which, as in 
civil service or in teaching, abstract work is replaced by concrete 
work. In addition, the relevance that leisure acquires with fewer 
working hours (and higher real income), compared with the rele- 
vance of issues within the occupational sphere of life, does not 
in the long run privilege those needs that can be satisfied mone- 
tarily. 

The erosion of bourgeois tradition brings out normative struc- 
tures that are no longer appropriate to reproducing civil and 
family and professional privatism. The now dominant com- 
ponents of cultural heritage crystal ize around a faith in science, a 
"postauratic" art, and universalistic values. Irreversible develop- 
ments have occurred in each of these areas. As a result, functional 
inequalities of the economic and the political systems are blocked 
by cultural barriers, and they can be broken down only at the 
psychological cost of regressions — i.e., with extraordinary motiva- 
tional damage. German Fascism was an example of the wasteful at- 
tempt at a collectively organized regression of consciousness below 
the thresholds of fundamental scientistic convictions, modern art, 
and universalistic law and morals. 

Scientism. The political consequences of the authority en- 
joyed by the scientific system in developed societies are,ambivalent. 
The rise of modern science established a demand for discursive 
justification, and traditionalistic attitudes cannot hold out against 
that demand. On the other hand, short-lived popular syntheses 
of scientific data (which have replaced global interpretations) 
guarantee the authority of science in the abstract. The authority 
known as "science" can thus cover both things: the broadly effec- 
tive criticism of any prejudice, as well as the new esoterics of 
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specialized knowledge and expertise. A self-affirmation of the 
sciences can further a positivistic common sense on the part of the 
depoliticized public. Yet scientism establishes standards by which 
it can also be criticized itself and found guilty of residual dogma- 
tism. Theories of technocracy and of democratic elitism, assert- 
ing the necessity of an institutionalized civic privatism, come forth 
with the presumption of theories. But this does not make them 
immune to criticism. 

Posiauraiic Art. The consequences of modern art are some- 
what less ambivalent. The modern age has radicalized the 
autonomy of bourgeois art in regard to the external purposes for 
which art could be used. For the first time, bourgeois society it- 
self produced a counterculture against the bourgeois life style of 
possessive individualism, performance, and practicality. The 
Boheme, first established in Paris, the capital of the nineteenth 
century, embodies a critical demand that had arisen, unpoleinically 
still, in the aura of the bourgeois artwork. The alter ego of the 
businessman, the "human being," whom the bourgeois used to 
encounter in the lonesome contemplation of the artwork, soon 
split away from him. In the shape of the artistic avant-garde, it 
confronted him as a hostile, at best seductive force. In artistic 
beauty, the bourgeoisie had been able to experience its own ideals 
and the (as always) fictitious redemption of the promise of happi- 
ness which was merely suspended in everyday life. In radicalized 
art, however, the bourgeois soon had to recognize the negation of 
social practice as its complement. 

Modern art is the outer covering in which the transformation 
of bourgeois art into a counterculture was prepared. Surrealism 
marks the historical moment when modern art programmatically 
destroyed the outer covering of no-longer-beautiful illusion in 
order to enter life desublimated. The leveling of the different 
reality degrees of art and life was accelerated (although not, as 
Walter Benjamin assumed, introduced) by the new techniques of 
mass reproduction and mass reception. Modern art had already 
sldlighed off the aura of classical bourgeois art in that the art 
work made the production process visible and presented itself as 
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a made product. But art enters the ensemble of utility values only 
when abandoning its autonomous status. The process is cer- 
tainly ambivalent. It can signify the degeneration of art into a 
propagandistic mass art or commercialized mass culture, or else 
its transformation into a subversive counterculture. 

Universalist Morality. The blockage which bourgeois ideol- 
ogies, stripped of their functional components, create for develop- 
ing the political and economic system, is even clearer in the 
moral system than in the authority of science and the self-disin- 
tegration of modern art. The moment traditional societies enter 
a process of modernization, the growing complexity results in 
steering problems that necessitate an accelerated change of social 
norms. The tempo inherent in natural cultural tradition has 
to be heightened. This leads to bourgeois formal law which per- 
mits releasing the norm contents from the dogmatic structure of 
mere tradition and defining them in terms of intention. The 
legal norms are uncoupled from the corps of privatized moral 
norms. In addition, they need to be created (and justified) accord- 
ing to principles. Abstract law counts only for that area pacified 
by state power. But the morality of bourgeois private persons, a 
morality likewise raised to the level of universal principles, en- 
counters no barrier in the continuing natural condition between 
the states. Since principled morality is sanctioned only by the 
purely inward authority of the conscience, its claim to universality 
conflicts with public morality, which is still bound to a concrete 
state-subject. This is the conflict between the cosmopolitanism 
of the human being and the loyalties of the citizen. 

If we follow the developmental logic of overall societal systems 
of norms (leaving the area of historical examples), we can settle 
that conflict. But its resolution is conceivable only under certain 
conditions. The dichotomy between inner and outer morality has 
to disappear. The contrast between morally and legally regu- 
lated areas has to be relativized. And the validity of all norms 
has to be tied to the discursive formation of the will of the people 
potentially affected. 
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Competitive capitalism for the first time gave a binding force 
to strictly universal istic value .systems. This occurred because tiic 
system of exchange had to be regulated universalistically and be- 
cause the exchange of equivalents offered a basic ideology effective 
in the bourgeois class. In organized capitalism, the bottom 
drops out of this legitimation model. At the same time, new 
and increased demands for legitimation arise. However, the sys- 
tem of science cannot intentionally fall behind an attained stage 
of cumulative knowledge. Similarly, the moral system, once 
practical discourse has been admitted, cannot simply make us 
forget a collectively attained stage of moral consciousness. 

I would like to conclude with a /.nal reflection. 

If no sufficient concordance exists between the normative struc- 
tures that still have some power today and the politicoeconomic 
system, then we can still avoid motivation crises by uncoupling 
the cultural system. Culture would then become a nonobligatory 
leisure occupation or the object of professional knowledge. This 
solution would be blocked if the basic convictions of a communi- 
cative ethics and the experience complexes of countercultures (in 
which postauratic art is embodied) acquired a motive-forming 
power determining typical socialization processes. Such a con- 
jecture is supported by several behavior syndromes spreading more 
and more among young people— either retreat as a reaction to an 
exorbitant claim on the personality-resources; or protest as a 
result of an autonomous ego organization that cannot be stabilized 
without conflicts under given conditions. On the activist side we 
find: 'the student movement, revolts by high-school students and 
apprentices, pacifists, women's lib. The retreatist side is rep- 
resented by hippies, Jesus people, the drug subculture, phe- 
nomena of undermotivation in schools, etc. These are the primary 
areas for checking our hypothesis that late-capitalist societies are 
endangered by a collapse of legitimation. 

Source: J Habermas, 'What does a crisis mea i today?. Legitimation problems 
late capitalism*, Social Research, vol. 40. 1973. pp. 643-67 
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Crisis tendencies, legitimation and 

the state 

David Held 



Habermas's writings on advanced capitalist societies represent an impor- 
tant contribution to social theory. In conjunction with his colleagues he has 
helped to direct our understanding of the organisational principles of 
society away from old dogmas - dogmas asserting, for instance, that the 
state is merely *a system of coercion to support the dominant class' or that 
it is *a coalition balancing all legitimate interests'. Since the advantages of 
Habermas's work over less sophisticated approaches have been succinctly 
emphasised elsewhere. I shall focus this essay, fiibt. on a brief account of 
his work and. second, on a number of problems which. I think, weaken its 
utility and scope. 1 

In Strukturwandel der Offentlichkeit (1962) and Toward a Rational 
Society (a selection of essays written in the latter half of the 1960s but not 
published in English until 1970). Habermas documents the growth of 
large-scale economic and commercial organisations, the increasing inter- 
dependence of science, technology and industry, the increasing inter- 
dependence of state and society, and the extension of instrumental reason 
(a concern with the adequacy of means to pre-given goals) to ever more 
areas of life. These developments, he argues, have created a new constella- 
tion of economics and politics: 'politics is no longer only a phenomenon of 
the superstructure'. 2 The expansion of the state - symptomatic of the crisis 
tendencies of capitalist society - leads to an ever greater involvement of 
administrators and technicians in social and economic affairs. ' It also 
leads, in conjunction with the fusion of science, technology and industry, 
to the emergence of a new form of ideology: ideology is no longer simply 
based on notions of just exchange but also on a technocratic justification of 
the social order. A perspective emerges in which political decisions seem. 
as Habermas puts it. 'to be determined bv the logic of scientific-technical 
progress*. 4 Practical issues, underpinned by particular historical class 
interests, are defined as technical problems: politics becomes the sphere 
for the technical elimination of dysfunctions and the avoidance of risks that 
threaten "the system*. 
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In his more recent works, Legitimation Crisis (1973) and Communication 
and the Evolution of Society (1979), Habermas seeks to analyse in greater 
detail changes in contemporary society. He does so in the context of the 
development of a theory of social evolution. Part of this project involves 
the identification of (a) the possibility spaces', i.e. the potential avenues of 
development, which a society's 4 core structures' create; and (b) the crisis 
tendencies to which such structures are vulnerable. Although Habermas is 
concerned to investigate pre-civilisation (primitive communities) and tradi- 
tional societies, his main focus hitherto has been on modern capitalism. He 
explores, in particular, the way Advanced' (or, as he sometimes calls it, 
late' or Organised') capitalism is susceptible to legitimation crisis' - the 
withdrawal from the existing order of the support or loyalty of the mass of 
the population as their motivational commitment to its normative basis is 
broken. It is his contention that the seeds of a new evolutionary develop- 
ment - the overcoming of capitalism's underlying class contradiction - can 
be uncovered in this and other related crisis tendencies. 5 

Habermas first provides an analysis of liberal capitalism which follows 
Marx closely. 6 He explicates the organisational principle of this type of 
society - the principle which circumscribes the possibility spaces' of the 
system - as the relationship of wage labour and capital. The fundamental 
contradiction of capitalism is formulated as that between social production 
and private appropriation, i!e. social production for the enhancement of 
particular interests. But, as Habermas stresses, a number of questions have 
to be posed about the contemporary significance of Marx's views. Have 
events in the last hundred years altered the mode in which the fundamental 
contradiction or capitalism affects society's dynamic? Has the logic of crisis 
changed from the path of crisis growth, unstable accumulation, to some- 
thing fundamentally different? If so, are there consequences for patterns of 
social struggle? These questions informed Habermas's early writings. 
However, the way he addresses them from Legitimation Crisis onwards 
represents a marked elaboration of his earlier views. 

The model of advanced capitalism Habermas uses follows many well- 
known recent studies. 7 He begins by delineating three basic sub-systems, 
the economic, the political-administrative and the socio-cultural. The 
economic sub-system is itself understood in terms of three sectors: a public 
sector and two extinct types of private sector. The public sector, i.e. 
industries such as armaments, is orientated towards state production and 
consumption. Within the private sector a distinction is made between a 
sector which is still orientated towards market competition and an oligo- 
polistic sector which is much freer of market constraints. Advanced 
capitalism, it is claimed, is characterised by capital concentration and the 
spread of oligopolistic structures. 

Habermas contends that crises specific to the current development of 
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capitalism can arise at different points. These he lists as follows: 



Point of origin 
(sub-systems) 



System crisis 



Identity crisis 



Economic 

Political 

Socio-cultural 



Economic crisis 
Rationality crisis 



Legitimation crisis 
Motivation crisis 



His argument is that late-capitalist societies are endangered from at least 
one of fcur possible crisis tendencies. It is a consequence of the fun- 
damental contradiction of capitalist society (social production versus 
private appropriation) that, other factors being equal, there is either: an 
economic crisis because the 'requisite quantity' of consumable values is not 
produced; or a rationality crisis because the 'requisite quantity' of rational 
decisions is not forthcoming; or a legitimation crisis because the 'requisite 
quantity' of 'generalised motivations' is not generated; or a motivational 
crisis because the 'requisite quantity' of 'action-motivating meaning' is not 
created. The expression 'the requisite quantity' refers to the extent and 
quality of the respective sub-system's products: 'value, administrative 
decision, legitimation and meaning'. 8 

The reconstruction of developmental tendencies in capitalism is pursued 
in each of these dimensions of possible crisis. For each sphere, theorems 
concerning the nature of crisis are discussed, theories which purport to 
explain crisis are evaluated, and possible strategies of crisis avoidance are 
considered. 'Each individual crisis argument, if it proves correct, is a 
sufficient explanation of a possible case of crisis.' But in the explanation of 
actual cases of crises, Habermas stresses, 'several arguments can supple- 
ment one another'. 9 

At the moment, in Habermas's opinion, there is no way of cogently 
deciding questions about the chances of the transformation of advanced 
capitalism. He does not exclude the possibility that economic crises can be 
permanently averted; if such is the case, however, contradictory steering 
imperatives, which assert themselves in the pressure of capital utilisation, 
produce a series of other crisis tendencies. That is not to say economic 
crises will be avoided, but that there is, as Habermas puts it, no logically 
necessary' reason why the system cannot mitigate the crisis effects as they 
manifest themselves in one sub-system. The consequences of controlling 
crises in one sub-system are achieved only at the expense of displacing and 
transforming the contradictions into another. What is presented is a 
typology of crisis tendencies, a logic of their development and, ultimately, 
a population that the system's identity can only be preserved at the cost of 
individual autonomy, i.e. with the coming of a totally administered world 
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in which dissent is successfully repressed and crises are defused. Since 
Habermas regards legitimation and motivation crises as the distinctive or 
central types of crisis facing advanced capitalist societies, I should like to 
give a brief resume of them. 

Increased state activity in economic and other social realms is one of the 
major characteristics of contemporary capitalism. In the interests of 
avoiding economic crisis, government and the state shoulder an increasing 
share of the costs oi production. But the state's decisions are not based 
merely on economic considerations. While on the one hand, the state has 
the task of sustaining the accumulation process, on the other it must 
maintain a certain level of 4 mass loyalty'. In order for the system to 
function, there must be a general compliance with the laws, rules, etc. 
Although this compliance, can be secured to a limited extent by coercion, 
societies claiming to operate according to the principles of bourgeois 
democracy depend more on the existence of a widespread belief that the 
system adheres to the principles of equality, justice and freedom. Thus the 
capitalist state must act to support the accumulation process and at the 
same time act, if it is to protect its image as fair and just, to conceal what it 
is doing. If mass loyalty is threatened, a tendency towards a legitimation 
crisis is established. 

As the administrative system expands in late capitalism into areas 
traditionally assigned to the private sphere, there is a progressive demysti- 
fication of the nature-like process of social fate. The state's very interven- 
tion in the economy, education, etc., draws attention to issues of choice, 
planning and control. The 'hand of the state* is more visible and intelligible 
than 'the invisible hand 4 of liberal capitalism. More and more areas of life 
are seen by the general population as politicised, i.e. as falling within its 
(via the government's) potential control. This development, in turn, 
stimulates ever greater demands on the state, for example for participation 
and consultation over decisions. If the administrative system cannot fulfil 
these demands within the potentially legitimisable alternatives available 
to it. while at the same time avoiding economic crisis, that is. if govern- 
mental crisis management fails ... the penalty ... is withdrawal of 
legitimation 4 . 10 The underlying cause of the legitimation crisis is, Haber- 
mas states rather bluntly, the contradiction between class interests: in the 
final analysis . . . class structure is the source of the legitimation deficit'. 11 
The state must secure the loyalty of one class while systematically acting to 
the advantage of another. As the state's activity expands and its role in 
controlling social reality becomes more transparent, there is a greater 
danger that this asymmetrical relation will be exposed. Such exposure 
would only increase the demands on the system. The state can ignore these 
demands only at the peril of further demonstrating its non-democratic 
nature. 
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So far the argument establishes only that the advanced capitalist state 
might experience legitimation problems. Is there any reason to expect that 
it will be confronted by a legitimation crisis? It can be maintained that since 
the Second World War, Western capitalism has been able to buy its way 
out of its legitimation difficulties (through fiscal policy, the provision of 
services, etc.). While demand upon the state may outstrip its ability to 
deliver the goods, thus creating a crisis, it is not necessary that this occurs. 
In order to complete his argument, therefore, and to show - as he seeks to 
- that 'social identity' crises are the central form of crises confronting 
advanced capitalism, Habermas must demonstrate that needs and expecta- 
tions are bein£ produced (on the part of at least a section of the 
population) which will 'tax the state's legitimizing mechanisms beyond 
their capacity'. 

Habermas's position, in essence, <s that the general development of late 
capitalism, and in particular the increasing incursion of the state into 
formerly private realms, has significantly altered the patterns of motivation 
formation. The continuation of this tendency will lead, he contends, to a 
dislocation of existing demands and commitments. Habermas analyses 
these issues, not under the heading legitimation crisis' (a point I shall 
come back to later), but under the heading 'motivation crisis' 'I speak of a 
motivation crisis when the socio-cultural system changes in such a way that 
its output becomes dysfunctional for the state and for the system of social 
labor/ 12 This crisis will result in demands that the state cannot meet. 

The discussion of the motivation crisis is complex. The two major 
patterns of motivation generated by the socio-cultural system in late 
capitalist societies are, according to Habermas, civil and familial- 
vocational privatism. Civil privatism engenders in the individual an interest 
in the output of the political system (steering and maintenance perform- 
ances) but at a level demanding little participation. Familial-vocational 
privatism promotes a family-orientated behavioural pattern centred on 
leisure and consumption on the one hand, and a career interest orientated 
towards status competition on the other. Both patterns are necessary for 
the maintenance of the system under its present institutions. Habermas 
argues that these motivational bases are being systematically eroded in 
such a way that crisis tendencies can be discerned. This argument involves 
two theses: (1) that the traditions which produce these motivations are 
being eroded; and (2) that the logic of development of normative struc- 
tures prevents a functionally equivalent replacement of eroded structures. 

The motivational patterns of late capitalism are produced, Habermas 
suggests, by a mixture of traditional pre-capitalist elements (e.g. the old 
civic ethic, religious tradition) and bourgeois elements (e.g. possessive 
individualism and utilitarianism). Given this overlay of traditions, thesis 
(I) can itself be analysed into two parts: (a) that the pre-bourgeois 
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components of motivational patterns are being eroded; and (b) that the 
core aspects of bourgeois ideology are likewise being undermined by social 
developments. Habermas acknowledges that these theses can only be 
offered tentatively. 13 

The process of erosion of traditional (pre-bourgeois) world-views is 
argued to be an effect of the general process of rationalisation. This 
process results in, among other things, a loss of an interpretation of the 
totality of life and the increasing subjectivising and relativising of morality. 
With regard to thesis (lb), that the core elements of bourgeois ideology are 
being undermined, Habermas examines three phenomena: achievement 
ideology, possessive individualism, and the orientation towards exchange 
value. 4 The idea of endless competitiveness and achievement-seeking is 
being destroyed gradually as people lose faith in the market's capacity to 
distribute scarce values fairly - as the state's very intervention brings issues 
of distribution to the fore and, for example, the increasing level of 
education arouses aspirations that cannot be co-ordinated with occupa- 
tional opportunity. Possessive individualism, the belief that collective goals 
can only be realised by private individuals acting in competitive isolation, is 
being undermined as the development of the state, with its contradictory 
functions, is (ever more) forced into socialising the costs and goals of urban 
life. Additionally, the orientation to exchange value is weakening as larger 
segments of the population - for instance, welfare clients, students, the 
criminal and sick, the unemployable - no longer reproduce their lives 
through labour for exchange value (wages), thus 'weakening the socializa- 
tion effects of the market'. 

The second thesis - that the logic of development of normative struc- 
tures prevents a functionally equivalent replacement of eroded traditions - 
also has two parts. They are (a) that the remaining residues of tradition in 
bourgeois ideology cannot generate elements to replace those of destroyed 
privatism, but (b) that the remaining structures of bourgeois ideology are 
still relevant for motivation formation. With regard to (a), Habermas looks 
at three elements of the contemporary dominant cultural formation: 
scientism, post-auratic or post-representational art, and universalistic 
morality. He contends that in each of these areas the logic of development 
is such that the normative structures no longer promote the reproduction 
of privatism and that they could only do so again at the cost of a regression 
in social development, i.e. increased authoritarianism which suppresses 
conflict. In each of these areas the changing normative structures embody 
marked concerns with universality and critique. It is these developing 
concerns which undermine privatism and which are potentially threatening 
to the inequalities of the economic and political system. 

feut the undermining of privatism does not necessitate that there will be 
a motivation crisis. If the motivations being generated by the emerging 
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structures are dysfunctional for the economic and political systems, one 
way of avoiding a crisis would be to 'uncouple' (an obscure notion in 
Habermas's writings) the socio-cultural system from the political-economic 
system so that the latter (apparently) would no longer be dependent on the 
former. 15 To complete his argument Habermas must make plausible the 
contention that the uncoupling process has not occurred and that the 
remaining structures are still relevant for some type of motivation forma- 
tion, i.e. thesis (2b). His claim is that evidence from studies of adolescent 
socialisation patterns (from Kenniston and other?) and such phenomena 
as the students 1 and women's movements indicate that a new level of 
consciousness involving a universalistic (communicative) ethic is emerging 
as a functional element in motivation formation. On this basis he argues 
that individuals will increasingly be produced whose motivational norms 
will be such as to demand a rational justification of social realities. If such a 
justification cannot be provided by the system's legitimising mechanisms 
on the one hand, or bought off via distribution of value on the other, a 
motivation crisis is the likely outcome - the system will not find sufficient 
motivation for its maintenance. 

Habermas's conclusion, then, is that, given its logic of crisis tendencies, 
organised capitalism cannot maintain its present form. If Habermas's 
argument is correct* then capitalism will either evolve into a kind of 'Brave 
New World' or it will have to overcome its underlying class contradiction. 
To do the latter would mean the adoption of a new principle of organisa- 
tion. Such a principle would involve a universalistic morality embedded in 
a system of participatory democracy, i.e. an opportunity for discursive 
will-formation. What exact institutional form the new social formation 
might take Habermas does not say; nor does he say, in any detail, how the 
new social formation might evolve. 

In the remainder of this essay. I should like to indicate a number of areas 
in which Habermas's formulations lead to difficulties. The areas of concern 
I want to single out particularly are: the relation between legitimation and 
motivation crises; the analysis of components of culture and social order; 
the boundary conditions of crisis tendencies; and questions relating to 
political transformation and the role of critical theory. My critical remarks 
have, it should be stressed* a tentative status, for Habermas's thought in 
each of these areas is still in the process of development. 

Legitimation and motivation crises 

The novelty of Habermas's conception of crisis theory lies both in his 
emphasis on different types of crisis tendencies and on his formulation of 
the idea of crisis displacement. I do not wish to question that thcie notions 
constitute a significant contribution to the understanding of social crises: 
the disclosure of the relation between economic, political and socio- 
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cultural phenomena is a vital step in overcoming the limitations of 
economistic theores of crisis, and of theories that place a disproportionate 
emphasis on the rc Je of ideas in social change. Nevertheless, I do not think 
that Habermas's focus on legitimation and motivation crises is satisfactory. 

In the first instance, difficulties arise because the distinction between 
legitimation and motivation crises is, at best, obscure. Habermas's for- 
mulation of these crisis tendencies oscillates between seeing them as 
distinct and conceiving of them as a single set of events. The latter position 
is consistent with the absence of a clear differentiation between the scarce 
resources to which the two types of crisis are, respectively, linked - 
•generalised motivations' and 'action-motivating meaning'. As he elabo- 
rates them, legitimation and motivation crises are thoroughly enmeshed: a 
legitimation crisis is a crisis of 'generalised motivations', a crisis which 
depends on the undermining of traditional 'action-motivating meaning 1 ; a 
motivation crisis is a crisis that issues in the collapse of mass loyalty! 1 
believe the source of this ambiguity lies in an inadequate conception of the 
way societies cohere - that is, in a problematic emphasis on the centrality 
of shared norms and values in social integration v\d on the importance of 
'internalization' in the genesis of individual identity and social order. 

For Habcrmas, social integration refers to 'the system of institutions in 
which speaking and acting subjects ire socially related'. Social systems are 
:onccivcd here as 'life-worlds that are symbolically structured'. From this 
perspective one can 'thematize the normative structures (values and 
institutions) of a society '. ,ft Events and states can be analysed from 'the 
point of view of their dependency on functions of social integration (in 
Parsons's vocabulary, integration and pattern maintenance)'. 17 A society's 
capacity for reproduction is directly connected, Habcrmas contends, to 
successful social integration. Disturbances of a society endanger its exis- 
tence only if social integration is threatened; that is, 'when the consensual 
foundations of normative structures are so much impaired that the society 
becomes anomic'. 1 * Although Habcrmas acknowledges the difference 
between dominant cultural value systems and meaning structures gener- 
ated by individuals in their everyday lives when he criticises Parsons for not 
distinguishing 'institutional values' and 'motivational forces', he himself 
fails to utilise these distinctions adequately in his substantive analysis of 
capitalism. 19 

It is crucial to preserve at all levels of social theory the distinction 
between dominant normative prescriptions - those involved in procuring 
legitimation - and the 'frames of meaning' and motives cf people in 
society. Any theory that blurs the boundaries between these, as does 
Habermas's crisis theory, needs to be regarded with scepticism. 20 For, as I 
argue below, social integration, when tied to the generation of a shared 
sense of 'the worthiness of a political order to be recognised' (legitimacy), 
is not a necessary condition for every relatively stable society. 21 Clearly, 
some groups have to be normatively integrated into the governing political 
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culture to ensure a society's reproduction. But what matters most is not the 
moral approval of the majority of a society's members - although t*is will 
sometimes be forthcoming, for instance during wars - but the approval of 
the dominant groups. Among the latter, it is the politically powerful and 
mobilised, including the state's personnel, that arc particularly important 
for the continued existence of a social system. 22 Habcrmas docs acknow- 
ledge this on some occasions, but he does not pursue its many 
implications. 23 His failure to dc so can be explained, I think, by his use of 
'unreconstructed' systems concepts and assumptions. 24 Many ideas and 
assumptions from systems theory - in combination with concepts from 
action theory, structuralism and genetic structuralism - are intermingled in 
his work in a manner which is often unsatisfactory and difficult to 
disentangle. 25 These notions do not provide a suitable framework for the 
analysis of social cohesion and legitimation: for theories concerned with 
social stability must be developed without tics to the 'internalised value- 
norm-moral consensus theorem' and its residues. 26 What is required here 
is a more adequate theory of the production and reproduction of action. 

Components of culture and social order 

The notion of legitimation crisis presupposes that the motivation of the 
mass of the population was at one time constituted to a significant extent 
by the normative structures established by powerful groups. 27 But Haber- 
mas, in my view, overestimates the degree to which one may consider the 
individual as having been integrated into society, as well as the degree to 
which bourgeois ideology has been eroded and the extent to vhich 
contemporary society is threatened by a legitimation/motivation' crisis. 

If one examines the substantial number of studies debating the nature of 
the social cohesion of capitalist societies, one tnnig emerges with clarity: 
patterns of consciousness, especially class consciousness, vary across and 
within specific cultures and countries. 28 To the extent 'hat generalisations 
can be made, they nust take account of 'the lack of consensus' about 
norms, values and beliefs (excepting perhaps a general adherence to 
nationalism). 29 Moreover, they must recognise that a 'dual consciousness' 
is often expressed in communities and work-places. 30 This implies a quite 
radical interpretation of many everyday events - often linking dissatisfac- 
tions with divisions between the 'rich and poor', the 'rulers and ruled' - and 
a relatively 'conservative' (defined below), privatistic interest in dominant 
political parties and processes. Many institutions and processes are per- 
ceived and hypostatised as 'natural', 'the way things have been and always 
will be'; but the language used to express and account for immediate needs 
and their frustration often reveals a marked penetration of ideology or 
dominant interpretative systems. 

Although there is evidence of dissensus and various levels of class- 
consciousness, it is clear, none the less, that this rarely constitutes 
revolutionary consciousness. There is a fairly widespread 'conservatism' 
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about conventional political processes; that is, seeming compliance to 
dominant ideas, a high interest in the system's output combined with low 
interest in political input (participation), and no coherent conception of an 
alternative to the existing order. The question is: What does this 'conser- 
vatism' mean? What does it entail? Does it reflect normative integration, 
depoliticisation, a combination of these, or something different again? 

While Habermas argues that the legitimacy of the political order of 
capitalist society is related to 'the social-integrative preservation of a 
normatively determined social identity', I would argue that stability is 
related to the 'decentring' or fragmentation of culture, the atomisation of 
people's experiences of ihe social world. Fragmentation acts as a barrier to 
a coherent conception of the social totality - the structure of social 
practices and possibilities. The political order is acknowledged not because 
it is regarded as 'worthy' but because of the adoption of an instrumental 
attitude towards it; compliance most often comprises pragmatic acqui- 
escence to the status quo. In certain places in his writings Habermas 
appears to recognise the importance of these points, but he does not 
accommodate them adequately. 31 By presupposing that the cultural system 
once generated a large stock of unquestioned values and norms - values 
which are now regarded as threatened by increased s'ate intervention - his 
analysis detracts from a systematic appraisal of the process of 'atomisation' 
and of -pragmatic' adaptation. I should like to discuss briefly the impor- 
tance of the latter phenomena by indicating the significance of precisely 
those things that are least considered by Habermas - they include the social 
and technical division of labour (social and occupational hierarchies, the 
splits between unskilled and skilled and physical and mental labour), the 
organisation of work relations (relations between trade unions, manage- 
ment and state), and the 'culture industry' (the creation of a system of 
pseudo-gratifications). 

Working-class consciousness, along with the consciousness of other 
social classes and groups, is impregnated by the work process Analyses by 
Marcuse, as early as 1941, and more recently by Braverman, point to the 
significance of understanding the way in which the rationalisation and 
standardisation of production fragments tasks. 32 As tasks become in- 
creasingly mechanised, there are fewer and fewer chances for mental and 
reflective labour. Work experiences are increasingly differentiated. Know- 
ledge of the total work process is hard to come by and rarely available, 
particularly for those on the shop floor. The majority of occupations 
(despite the possibility of a greater exchange of functions) tend to become 
atomised, isolated units, which seem to require for their cohesion 
'co-ordination and management from above'. With the development of the 
capitalist division of labour, knowledge and control of the whole work 
process are ever more absent from daily work situations. Centralised 
control mechanisms and private and public bureaucracies then appear as 
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agencies which are necessary for, and guarantee /a rational course and 
order'. 33 With the fragmentation of tasks and knowledge, the identity of 
social classes is threatened. The social relations which condition these 
processes are reified: they become ever harder to grasp. 

A number of factors have, furthermore, conjoined to reduce the 
receptivity of many people to critical thinking. Aronowitz has pointed to 
the way the debilitating impact of the technical division of labour is 
compounded not only by social divisions based on ethnicity, race and sex, 
but also by 'the credential routes to higher occupations, the seniority 
system as a basis for promotion, the classification of jobs grounded in 
arbitrary distinctions which have no basis in job content or skill level'. 34 
Social and occupational hierarchies threaten attempts to create solidarity. 
Moreover, organised opposition is all too often ineffective because the 
representatives of these forces - although they have not lost the 'title of 
opposition' - are vulnerable to incorporation. This has been the fate of the 
trade-union movement in many countries. Its organisations have been 
transformed into mass organisations with highly bureaucratised leadership 
structures, concentrating on 'economistic' issues and acting as barriers to 
the expression of rank-and-file protest about, among other things, lack of 
control of the work process. 35 Although the exact effects of these processes 
constitute an empirical question, there are strong reasons to believe that 
they further remove from the mass of people a chance to understand and 
affect the institutions that impinge upon their lives. 

Factors such as differentiated wage structures, permanent inflation, 
crisis in government finances and uneven economic development - factors 
which disperse the effects of economic crisis, as Habermas points out. on to 
'quasi-groups', consumers, the elderly, the sick, schoolchildren - are all 
part of a complex se r ies which combine to make the fronts of class 
opposition repeatedly fragmented, less comprehensible. 36 The 'culture 
industry*, furthermore, reinforces this state of affairs. The Frankfurt 
School's analysis indicates the potency of the system of pseudo- 
gratifications - diversions and distractions - which the culture industry 
generates. As Adorno showed in study after study, while the culture 
industry offers a temporary escape from the responsibilities and drudgery 
of everyday life, it reinforces the structure of the world people seek to 
avoid: it strengthens the belief that misfortunes and deprivations are due to 
natural causes or chance, thus promoting a sense of fatalism and depend- 
ence. 37 

The analysis above is, of course, incomplete and, in many ways, partial 
and one-sided. The point, however, is to stress the significance of a 
complex of institutions and developments which seemingly fragment 
society and people's comprehension of it. Reference to these processes 
explains, I believe, the research findings which indicate that many people 
do not have a very coherent set of beliefs, norms and values, as well as the 
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'conservative' component of dual consciousness. The structural conditions 
of work and of many other activities atomises individuals' experience and 
'draws off, and/or fails to allow access to, knowledge of the work process 
as a whole and of the organisational principles of society. This constitutes a 
crucial barrier to knowledge of dominant trends in the social totality on the 
one hand, and to potential solidarity on the other. The 'conservative' 
aspects of dual consciousness comprise in many cases a mixture of 
pragmatic acquiescence to existing institutions and false consciousness. 
Pragmatic acquiescence is involved because all men and women, who seek 
the maintenance of their own lives, have to act 'rationally*; that is, they 
have to act 'according to the standards which insure the functioning of the 
apparatus*. 8 Few alternatives to the status quo are perceived, and it is 
recognised that participation in the status quo is necessary for comfort and 
security. False consciousness is involved (as Habermas recognises) because 
the asymmetrical distribution of power ('transformative capacity') in 
contemporary society is mobilised (albeit often unintentionally ) to prevent 
working people from properly understanding the reality they experience. 
Frames of meaning often utilised to articulate needs and account for 
everyday life frequently diverge from the interpretative schemes employed 
to make sense of traditional political institutions. 39 

Modern capitalist society's stability is linked, I believe, to this state of 
affairs - to what has been aptly referred to as the Mack of consensus' in the 
crucial intersection of concrete dally experiences and the often confused 
values and interpretative scheme* articulated in relation to dominant 
institutions. 40 Stability is dependent on the atomisation or 'decentring' of 
knowledge of work and politics. I suspect that modern society has never 
been legitimated by the mass of the population. This does not mean, of 
course, that the political and economic order is permanently vulnerable to 
disintegration or revolution. The reasons for this should be apparent; the 
order does not depend for its reproduction on strongly shared normative 
ideals. 

It is because of considerations such as these that I do not find convincing 
Habermas's view that civil and familial privatism are dependent for their 
efficacy on pre-capitalist traditions. A preoccupation with one's own 'lot in 
life', with the fulfilment of one's own needs, is both a product of, and an 
adaptive mechanism to, contemporary society. The soc.ai and technic*! 
division of labour, in a society orientated towards the maximisation of 
profit, is, it seems, a sufficient condition for atomisation, isolation and 
privatism. It is for these reasons also that I do not find convincing 
Habermas's belief that the forces undermining achievement ideology, the 
orientation to exchange, etc., have further delegitimising effects. A more 
plans! >Ie position is that, in the context of an atomised society, changes of 
this kind enhance an already widespread scepticism about the virtue of 
existing political institutions, a cynicism and a pragmatic/instrumental 
orientation. Furthermore, at the empirical level there is no ready evidence 
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to support Habermas's contention of the potentially imminent realisation 
of a communicative ethics - the highest stage of the human being's 'inner 
cognitive logic'. Contemporary changes in normative structures have, at 
best, a very ambiguous relationship to discursive will-formation, universal- 
ity and critique. 41 On th^ available evidence (and in light of there being no 
substantial evidence in his own work), there does not seem to be a 
sufficient basis to locate the emergence of a principle of organisation of a 
'post-modern' society. 

But to disagree with Habermas's conception of the vulnerability of 
contemporary Western society is not to deny, of course, that the system is 
faced with severe challenges - challenges to the basis on which rights and 
obligations are structured. The question to ask, however, is not under what 
conditions will there be a legitimation crisis (although, it must be added, 
this question remains relevant to the state's personnel and to dominant 
groups generally), but under what conditions can the 'cognitive penetra- 
tion' of the order be radically extended? Or, to put the question in the 
terminology used hitherto, under what conditions can pragmatic, dual, 
fragmented consciousness be overcome and a grasp of the social totality 
(the organisational principles determining the allocation of 'value' and 
'meaning' and alternatives to them) be rendered possible? Answers to this 
question depend less, I believe, on factors affecting social identity and 
more on economic and political crisis tendencies in capitalism. The issues 
discussed below are only some of those that require analysis; they are not 
intended as a direct response to the question just raised. 

The boundary conditions of system crises 

System crises (economic and rationality) can, on Habermas's account, be 
potentially contained (although it does not follow that they will be). 
Containment occurs, however, only at the cost of increasing legitimation 
pressures on the state: the state is the interface at which the tensions of 
both system integration and social integration meet. Habermas's argument 
rests, of course, on the claim that organised capitalism can control its 
potential system crises. Can this claim be supported? 

Most of Habermas's remarks on system crises centre upon considera- 
tions of the nation-state; that is, the focus is on the changing relation 
between the state and economy within an ideal-typical capitalist country. 
His discussion of past and present economic tendencies pays littie. if any. 
attention to developments of international capitalism. He raises important 
considerations in connection with the law of value; but the referent and 
context is usually that of the nation-state. It is crucially important to 
explore the development of capitalism in one country in the context of 
international political economy. The capitalist world was created in 
dependence on an international market and is ever more dependent on 
international trade. Before one can conclude that economic crises can be 
contained (on cither a national or an international level), the relationship 
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between economic crises in the nation-state and crisis tendencies in the 
international market must be better analysed and explained. These issues 
deserve a much more substantial treatment than Habermas gives them. 
Without an analysis of them, Habermas's conception of the logic of crisis 
development can be questioned, for the political-economic constraints on 
capitalist development appear much less open to control and manipulation 
than Habermas suggests. 

In his recent work on the development of the modern state, Poggi has 
emphasised the significance of 'the highly contingent, inherently danger- 
ous' nature of the international system of nation-states. 42 Wallerstein's 
analysis of the 'European world economy' indicates the importance of 
comprehending economic interconnections between nation-states which 
are beyond the control of any one such state. 43 Disproportionate economic 
development and uneven development generally within and between 
advanced industrial societies and Third World countries have serious 
implications for any conception of the logic or dynamic of crisis - 
implications which should centre attention on the primacy of struggles over 
who is on the centre and periphery, who controls what resources, and over 
a host of other basic differences in material interests. 

Furthermore, although Habermas recognises the significance of analys- 
ing different types of state activity, the nature of crisis management, and 
the organisational logic (rationality) of the administrative apparatus, he 
does not, as far as I know, stress the need for a differentiated analysis of 
state forms, party structures and the relation of government and party 
structures to socio-economic structure. This also has consequences for an 
analysis of crisis tendencies; for it is precisely these things, analysed in the 
context of international conditions and pressures, that have been shown to 
be crucial determinants in key cases of political and Social-revolutionary' 
crisis. 44 No analytic account of crisis tendencies can claim completeness 
without examining these phenomena. 

Political transformation and critical theory 

One of the most distinctive features of the Marxist tradition - a tradition 
with which Habermas closely identifies - is a concern to draw from an 
examination of 'what exists" an account of 'what exists in possibility'. 
Inquiry into historical conditions and processes is linked to a desire to 
reveal political potentialities In the third and final part of Legitimation 
Crisis, Habermas focuses directly on the problem of analysing potentiality. 
He argues that a critique of ideology, concerned both with the existing 
pattern of distorted communication and with how things could be other- 
wise, must take as its starting-point the 'model of the suppression of 
generalizable interests'. 45 The model permits a comparison of the norma- 
tive structures c a society with those which hypothetical^ would be the 
case if norms were arrived at, ceteris paribus, discursively. 46 Linked to a 
number of assumptions about the conditions under which conflict breaks 
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out, the model establishes the basis for what Haberrnas calls 'the advocacy 
role* of critical theory. 

The advocacy role consists in 'ascertaining generalizable, though never- 
theless suppressed, interests in a representatively simulated discourse 
between groups that are differentiated . . . from one another by an 
articulated, or at least virtual, opposition of interests'. 47 Using such 
indicators of potential conflict as discrepancies between claims and de- 
mands, and politically permitted levels of satisfaction, one can, Haberrnas 
maintains, indicate the nature of ideological repression and the level of 
generalisable interests possible at a given historical point. In the final 
analysis 'the theory serves to enlighten its addressees about the position 
which they occupy in an antagonistic social system and about the interests 
of which they could become conscious as objectively their own'. 48 

The following questions - frequently put to those in the tradition of 
critical theory - are pertinent: To whom is critical theory addressed? How, 
in any concrete siturtion, can critical theory be applied? Who is to be the 
instigator or promoter of enlightenment? It is clear that a discussion of 
these issues is important if Haberrnas is to argue successfully that the 
organisation of enlightenment at the social level can be fashioned after 
critical theory. Yet, as these issues are only discussed in Habermas's 
writings at a most abstract level, it is difficult to draw any specific political 
conclusions from his advocacy model and crisis argument. Within the terms 
of reference of his work or modern capitalist societies we remain very 
much in the dark as to political processes and events. The practical 
implications of his theory are left undeveloped. 

Haberrnas might reply to this charge by saying that at the present time it 
is extremely difficult to draw any definite political conclusions from the 
state of contemporary advanced capitalist countries. He might say, 
moreover, that while aspects of his analysis undermine the traditional faith 
of orthodox Marxists, other aspects suggest the importance of social 
struggles over gender, race, ecology and bureaucracy, as well as over the 
nature and quantity of state goods and services and over economistic 
issues. With both of these points I would agree. However, in the context of 
what seems to be widespread scepticism (or cynicism) about politics - 
understood as traditional party politics - and the success of 'cold waf 
attitudes (and, of course, Stalinism itself) in discrediting socialist ideals, 
this does not seem enough. There is a need, greater than ever I believe, to 
establish the credibility of socialism, to develop concrete proposals for 
alternative ways of organising society and to show how these can be 
connected to wants anr* demands that crystallise in people's experience of 
dominant social relations. 49 In a fascinating interview for Rinasciia, the 
weekly journal of the Italian Communist Party, Haberrnas himself appears 
to express sympathy tor this enterprise. 50 But it is hard to see how his own 
investigations of advanced capitalism connect in a direct way with this 
project. 
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General works 

There arc, of course, innumerable reviews of the historical development 
of social and political thought. These three are characteristic of the genre 
and perhaps a little better than most. 

Bramstead, E. K., & Mcllhuish, K. J. (eds). Western Liberalism. A History 
in Documents from Locke to Croce. Longmans, London, 1978. 
Contains a scries of useful introductory essays on various strands of liberal 
thought as they developed differing national characteristics in England, 
France and Germany. Also has essays on the doctrine of human rights; 
the classical economists and the utilitarians; aesthetic individualism, and 
constitutional government. The bulk of the volume comprises a wide and 
representative selection of documents writr^i, by leading liberals beginning 
with Locke in 1688 and ending with Maclariaga in 1948. Contains a useful 
biographical list. 

He.d, D., Anderson, J., Gicbcn, B., Hall, S., Harris, L., Lewis, P., 
Parker, N., &Turok, B. (eds). States and Societies . Martin Robertson in 
association with The Open University, Oxford, 1983. 
Perhaps the most useful general source of background information for this 
monograph. Contains a superb introduction by David Held that identifies 
the various central perspectives on the modern state. This is followed by 
seven essays by various authors on classic conceptions of the state, the for- 
mation of modern states; citizenship, society and the state; state and 
economy; power, legitimacy and the state; nation-states and the world 
context; and future directions for the state. Appended to each essay are 
brief extracts from crucial sources. Highly recommended. 

Skinner, Q. The Foundations of Modern Political Thought. 2 Vols. Cambridge 
University Press, Cambridge, 1978. 

One of the more accessible and respected contemporary accounts of the 
emergence of the idea of the state as an impersonal, privileged, authority, 
constitutionally empowered with the capability of administering and con- 
trolling a given territory. 

The origins and traditions of liberalism 

Clearly, liberalism is a broad stream of intellectual and political achieve- 
ment to which many have contributed. The key works referred to here 
arc a very short list. 

Bcntham, J. A Fragment on Government and An Introduction to the Principles 
of Morals and Legislation, ed. & intro. W. Harrison. Blackwcll, Oxford, 1948. 
Bcnthafti's writings were a battle-cry against the existing privileges of the 
landed aristocracy and the interference of the government in the liberty 
of the individual. His political radicalism advocated that the majority of 
the people should decisively participate in political power and that* the 
greatest good would be brought about by the 'felicific calculus' of the 
individual pursuit of pleasure. 
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Hobbcs, T. Leviathan or y The Matter, Forme and Power vf a Commonwealth 
Ecclcxiasticall and Civil, ed. M. Oakeshott & intro. R. S. Peters Collier Books 
New York, 1962. 

Leviathan is Hobbes's most important and inHucntial book. Essentially it 
is a defence of absolute government which supported the Royalist cause 
against the claims of the Catholic Church. In explaining the origin of the 
state he rejects the theory of divine right but attempts to deny the possihilit) 
of justifying any form of revolution against a sovereign power 

Locke, J. Two Treatises of Government, 2nd edn, ed. &crit. P. Laslett. Cam- 
bridge University Press, Cambridge, 1967. 

The first of the two treatises is largely a refutation of Filmer's Patriacha. 
The second is the core of Locke's work in which he examines the origins 
and uses of political power, contrasting the state of nature with the 'ill con- 
dition' of mankind through which they are 'driven into Society'. 

Mill, J. S. On Liberty, Penguin, Harmondsworth, 1982. 
Mill added a qualitative dimension to the arguments of the early utilitarians. 
While agreeing with, indeed extending their ideas of participation towards 
universal suffrage, J. S. Mill also argued in this famous essay that the 
freedom/row tyranny achieved by such means should be supplemented by 
a freedom/or originality, spontaneity and personal development based on 
the life of the mind. 

Rousseau, J. -J. The Social Contract, tr. & intro. M. Cranston. Penguin, 
Harmondsworth, 1968. 

In this volume Rousseau puts forward his view of the ideal state. Based 
upon the model of the agrarian, peasant communities of the Swiss Canton, 
Rousseau's ideal society envisages an equal dependence of eav.h individual 
on each other in the community. The general will is therefore the expres- 
sion of shared interests and of an equality of legal, economic and political 
power. Such conditions, he believed, would ensure a continuing moral con- 
sensus as the basis of the social contract. 

Modern dilemmas of liberalism 

Crozicr, ML, Huntington, S. P., & Watanuki, J. The Crisis of Democracy, 
New York University Press*, New York, 1975. 

This volume is the product of one of the 'think tanks'- the Trilateral 
Commission — that are periodically set up in the United States by 'piivate 
citizens' to promote the study and publication of their views on various 
issues. The Trilateral Commission was chaired by Zbighiew Brze/inski 
and included Arthur Schlesinger and Seymour Lipset or its board. The 
analysis was produced by Crozicr, Huntington and Watanuki. Seveial of 
those involved in this project -Schlesinger, Lipset and Huntington -are 
among the 'nervous liberals' whose work is assessed by Walzer and Steinl'cls. 
The purpose of the volume is 'the promotion of the cenua! purposes ol 
the democratic system of government, the c< \Luutioi, of personal libem 
with the enhancement of social progress*. 
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Dahl, R. A. Who Governs?: Democracy and Power in an American City. Yale 
University Press, New Haven, Conn., 1975. 

Dahl is one of the leading 'pluralists' in the United States of America. This 
is, in fact the classical •pluralist* study of the governance of an American 
city which is notable for the inclusion of a great deal of data against which 
its claims may be assessed. 

Laski, H. J. The Rise of European Liberalism: An Essay in Interpretation. Georee 
Allen & Unwin, London, 1936. 

One of the early socialist reviews of the traditions of liberalism. Stresses 
both the diversity of those traditions, 'winds of doc nine so diverse in their 
origin as lo make clarity dillirult\ and the illiberal effects of liberalism on 
the working classes. 

Lindblom, C. E. Politics and Markets. Basic Books, New York, 1977. 
Like Dahl, a neo-pluralist, Lindblom argues that the relationship between 
politics and markets is such that the options of government arc limited by 
the demands of accumulation, and, conversely, that the legitimation of 
government depends upon its insistence that businessmen perform their 
productive tasks eflicicntly. In this respect the nco-pluralists depart from 
the classical economics of the early liberals. 

Mannc, R. (cd.). The New Conservatism in Australia. Oxford University Press 
Melbourne, 1982. 

In case you should think that nco-conscrvatism is a rsorthcrn hemisphere 
phenomenon, these essays represent the new/old right in Australia. While 
labelled ^co-conservatives', the authors represented here are largely 
inheritors of the Menzics tradition and display little sympathy for the more 
doctrinaire enthusiasts of monetarism and the unshackicd Free-Market*. 
In fact this is a sort of Clayton's nco-conservatism- the kind to which you 
are committed when you are not really committed. Includes essays by 
Chipman, Knopfelmacher, Santamaria, Barnard and O'Brien - neo- 
conservatives all. 

Sawyer, M. (cd.). Australia and the New Right. George Allen & Unwin 
Sydney, 1982. 

A collection of left' papers reviewing the tentative emergence of neo- 
conscrvatism \n Australia. Contains some fairly stinging criticism of 'the 
politics of backlash', especially of the right-wing attack on 'whatever progress 
towards social justice has occurred'. Makes interesting reading and, laid 
alongside Manne's book, is a representation of the debate engendered by 
Fraserism in the early 1980s. 

Spragcns, T. A. The Irony of Liberal Reason. University of Chicaco Press 
Chicago, 1981. 7 b 

A very scholarly and readable account of the problems and difficulties of 
liberalism with special emphasis on its epistemobgical, ontological and 
anthropological problems. It is both a critical and a sympathetic account 
written by one who wishes to resuscitate the ideals of classical liberalism 
but avoid the pitfalls. 
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Stcinfcls, P. The Neo-Conscrvativcs. The Max who arc Changing America* Politn%. 
Simon and Schuster, New York, 1979. 

The emergence of the new conservatism is an international phenomenon. 
Variously labelled 'libertarian', 'neo conservatism' or 'the new right*, thost 
occupying this position in the political spectrum take the starting point ol 
their analysis as the 'failure' of Keynsian economics and the allegedly malign 
elfects of 'big' (socialist) government. Stcinfclss \ olume vvas one of the earlv 
studies of key members of the new right in the United States of Anu*ri<«. 

Walzcr, M. Radical Principles. Reflections of an Unreconstructed Demmrui. Basic 
Books, New York, 1980. 

This is a volume of elegantly written essays by a leading meinbci of die 
left'. Walzcr calls himself an 'unreconstructed demote t' and in those essays 
on the welfare state, civic virtue, Watergate, conservative politics, the new 
left, violence, and the peace movement, among others, presents a scries 
of thoughtful critiques of both liberalism and the ncv% iut. A pleasure to read. 

Liberalism, Marxism and the struggle for 
the state 

Like liberal scholarship, Marxist scholarship has developed main stiands. 
especially over the past twenty years during the rise of neo-Maixism and 
the re-cmergcncc of critical theory. This is but a brie f selection. 

Habcrmas,J. Toward a Rational Society. Student Protest, Science and Politi c 
Heineinann, London, 1971. 

This series of essays on the role of universities, the student movement, 
science, technology and politics is laigcl) cone until with tin u latioiiships 
between knowledge, communication and action in modem iiidustiial 
societies. The final essay, a tribute to Marcuse, is especially concerned with 
the relationships between democracy, technocrat^ consciousness and so< i.il 
evolution. 

Habcrmas, J. Legitimation Crisis. Heinemann, London, 1976, 
This volume presents the core of Habermas's thesis regarding tht uisis 
tendencies of modern capitalism. It is a wide-ranging, synthctit woik of 
considerable originality. Drawing on systems theory, phcnoiiu nologic al 
sociology and Marxism, Habermas revitalises the critical theorists* cultu! ' 
analysis, shows how economic, rationality, legitimation and motivational 
crises are emerging in late capitalism, and indicates the importance of a 
theory of communicative ethics in the ev jlution of political practice. Essen- 
tial, though occasionally diliicult, reading. 

Lenin, V.I. Selected Works, Lawrence and Wishart, London, 1969. 
The Selected Works covers a great deal of ground. Man) of die essays aie 
hortatory political documents written with revolutiona?} purposes in mind. 
The essay of particular importance for this monograph is that tailed 'State 
and revolution 1 in which Lenin sets forth the possible relationships betvu-tii 
state and bureaucracy in a post-revolutionary society. 
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Marx, K. The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte. 3rd cdn. Progress 
Publishers, New York, 1954. 

In this analysis of the rise of Louis Napolean Bonaparte between 1848 and 
1852, Marx documents the emergence of a powerful executive which took 
power from both the capitalist class and the civil society. While arguing 
that the establishment of such an executive allows a degree of independence 
for the state in relation to the immediate interests of the dominant class, 
Marx argues that in the long term the Bonapartist regime could not help 
but sustain the interests of the bourgeoisie, whose control of the produc- 
tive forces of French society provided the resources for the maintenance 
of the regime. 

Marx, K., & Engels, F, The Communist Manifesto, Penguin, Harmond- 
sworth, 19(57. 

The Communist Manifesto, unlike the Eighteenth Brumaire, is a polemical tract. 
It does, however, represent clearly Marx's view that the state is less a site 
for autonomous political action than a mechanism of class domination; that 
is to say, the state is essentially controlled by those who control the means 
of production. Moreover, Marx also argues here that such rule is misrepre- 
sented, in that under capitalism the particular interests of the bourgeoisie 
are presented as the 'public' or general interest. 

Miliband, R. The State in Capitalist Society. Weidenfeld and Nicolson 
London, 1969. 

Miliband restated the Marxist position in this volume by arguing that in 
contemporary Western societies the ruling class not only owns the means 
of production but has also captured the state through its close social and 
cultural links with powerful institutions such as the military, political parties, 
media, universities, etc., and its disproportionate representation in the 
steering structures of the state apparatus. The state is therefore a mechanism 
for the representation of class interests. 

0'Connor,J. The Fiscal Crisis of the State. St Martin s Press, New York, 1973. 
O'Connor is representative of the American empirical economics strain 
of nco-Marxist analysis, as opposed to the European hermeneutic tradi- 
tion that has influenced Habermas. In this volume he argues that increased 
state intervention in the economy is a direct result of inter-capitalist rivalry. 
It is argued that the falling rate of profit engendered by such rivalry has 
produced a fiscal crisis and only widespread state intervention on behall 
of capital can restore conditions of profitable accumulation. A fascinating, 
hard-headed account of state-capital relations. 

^™j antzas > N. Political Power arid Social Classes. New Left Books, London, 

This volume is devoted to an analysis which rejects Miliband's views on 
the direct control of the state by capital. Rather than accept the 'subjet- 
tivist' approach -via analysis of the relations between members of classes, 
state and burcaucray -Poulantzas argues for a structuial analysis of the 
mechanisms through which the state actively operates to promote both the 
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unity and interests of the ruling class and the political disorganisation ol 
the working class. Such mechanisms arc essential, suggests Poulant/as, 
because the dominant classes are vulnerable to fragmentation (sc 
O'Connor's argument). This view is rejected by Habcrmas. 

Thompson, J. B., & Held, D. (eds). Habermas. Critical Debater Macmillan 
London, 1982. 

A really first-class collection of critical reviews of various aspects of 
Habcrmas's vork. Habcrmas responds in a lengthy and fascinating 'Reply 
to my critics'. Of particular interest is Hcld's essay and critique 'Crisis 
tendencies, legitimation and the state', Arato's paper 'Critical sociology and 
authoritarian state socialism', and Habcrmas's reply. 

Weber, M. Economy and Society, An Outline of Interpretive Sociology, eel. G. 
Roth & C. Wittich. University of California Press. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

While Weber was not a Marxist, he is included here because he was so 
much influenced by Marx though his conclusions were very different Irom 
those of Marx's inheritors such as Lenin. Economy and Society, along with 
Parliament and Government in a Reconstructed Germany, ,cts out his esscntialh 
pluralist position. Of most interest in this work, however, is his analysis 
of the role of parliament and bureaucracy, and of the need for strong political 
control of the enormous potential power of bureaucracy. 

Wright, E. O. Class, Crisis and the State. New Left Books, London, 1978. 
This is a brilliant analysis in the American nco-Marxist tradition of the 
crisis tendencies of the relations between economy, class and the state and 
of the role of the state bureaucracy in such crises. 
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